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JOHN WYCLIFFE. 


In history, it is not facts, but persons, which attract us. We like 
to know of the men rather than the events; or, rather, we delight 
in the events because of the men who took part in them. 
Especial], when we see some man whose life has changed the 
current of history, — who has built up or set free a nation, like 
Moses and Selon, Bruce: ind Tell, er ho has-ziven mankind an 
impulse onward in *puilosophy or religion, as Plato and Luther 
did, — when we see such a man’ his life. becomes of surpassing 
interest to us. We search in ihe facts of his career for the causes 
which directed it; we study:the ‘circumstances in which he was 
placed, and patiently investigate the sources of his greatness. 

The pre-eminently great men of the world have been few. 
Men whose influence has been keenly felt throughout the world 
for thousands of years, are scattered thinly here and there in 
history. Such were Moses and Solon, Plato and Luther and 
Newton. But of eminent men, who have done much to help on 
the progress of the race, the number is greater; and every nation 
has some to boast of. Among the Anglo-Saxon men of this 
class, few are more worthy of consideration than Wycliffe. 

John Wycliffe was born in the small parish of Wycliffe, in 
Yorkshire, in the northern part of England, somewhere about 
the year 1324. Nothing is known of his family. It is sur- 
mised that he was one of that ancient race of Wycliffes which 
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still possesses the little parish; and the supposition is quite pro- 
bable. Some passages in the writings of the reformer seem to 
imply that he incurred the enmity of his kindred by his course 
of life, and was thought to have tarnished the honor of his family. 
This could hardly be, unless his family had some pretensions to 
rank. Perhaps it is confirmatory of this that the Wycliffes have 
always been good Catholics. Accordingly, it is now the opinion 
of the best authorities, that he was of noble blood, — descended 
from one of the Norman barons who helped William the Con- 
queror to subdue England. Still, this may be a mistake; nor is 
it impossible that Wycliffe, like Luther, was the son of a peasant. 
A reformer is seldom born among the comfortable and powerful 
classes, — among men who live in ease, and are free from the 
heaviest burdens of society. It is necessary, perhaps, that the 
man whom God appoints to free the world from some great evil, 
should have been born in obscurity, and nurtured on the bitter 
bread of poverty. 

Be this as it may, somewhere about 1824 John Wycliffe first 
saw the light; and, getting through the perilous, precious season 
of childhood in some way wholly unknown to us, he appears next 
as a student at Oxford, in 1840. Before tracing him farther, let 
us see what England ¢ and Oxford were in that far-away time. 

England, five ooapiiries: ago; was a‘small, sgnorat, and weak 
nation. She had just siccedded ih conquering the savage Welsh, 
who had been the terror: of ker * ‘westerix ‘céunties : in the north, 
she was still exposed to’ the ‘fierce’ ‘hostility of the Scots. Year 
after year, her northern counties ‘were ravaged by Scotch armies, 
headed by men like Murray and’ Douglas, or by troops of ma- 
rauding Bordermen. Nor was there peace in the heart of the 
kingdom. The long wars between the barons and the crown, 
from the time of John to that of Edward III, had filled the 
whole realm with evils and disorders. Bands of robbers infested 
the open country, pillaged travellers, and even sacked cities and 
plundered churches. ‘They were countenanced, and sometimes 
commanded, by noblemen and powerful knights. The legitimate 
successors of Robin Hood, they lacked his gentleness and gene- 
rosity ; and they tormented the whole land with violence and 
pillage. 

The commerce of the country was small, — almost contempti- 
ble. Little fleets of uncouth vessels, sailing out of the Cinque 
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Ports, and the other southern or eastern harbors, crept along the 
shores of Germany and France to Norway or Spain or Italy. 
Some found their timid way to Iceland, then a wealthy country ; 
some, perhaps, to Egypt and Syria. Now and then, some adventu- 
rous sailor, trusting to the guidance of the newly invented mariner’s 
compass, or blown out of his way by tempests, essayed a more 
hazardous voyage. Thus, in the quaint chronicles of Hakluyt, 
it is told how bold Robert Macham, sailing towards Spain with 
one who had left home and friends, and braved a father’s wrath, 
to go with him, was driven out of his course by storms, and, 
wandering day and night over the unknown sea, came at last to 
the fair island of Madeira, never before visited hy any European. 
With the Flemings, — that is, the people of the Netherlands, — 
the English had the greatest trade. The Flemings were famous 
weavers ; and England, whose looms now clothe half the world, 
sent them her great stores of wool, her chief export. Her own 
manufactures were few and coarse. There was some spinning 
and weaving, done mostly by the cottage dames, or the house- 
hold servants of the rich. And, even then, Staffordshire was 
celebrated for its earthern ware. 

But the chief occupation of the laboring people was agricul- 
ture; and these farmers were mostly slaves. Any kind of 
manual labor was thought to degrade a gentleman, even more 
then than now; and few of the owners of the land were tillers 
also. A third part of all the lands in the kingdom was owned 
by monks and churchmen; and this portion was the best culti- 
vated of all. But, though the English fields then, as now, were 
fertile, so poorly were they tilled, that oftentimes severe famine 
pinched the poor. In 1258, fifteen thousand persons died of 
hunger in London alone; and, in 1314, a famine began, which 
lasted for three years, and far surpassed the horrors of that Irish 
famine which we all remember. Usually, however, the harvests 
were abundant. In the northern and midland counties, vast herds 
of sheep and cattle found pasturage; and these were the principal 
riches of the nation. Thousands of acres were enclosed in the 
royal forests and the hunting-grounds of the nobility. Here 
the kings and barons hunted the stag, the wild boar, and the 
wolf. 

One prominent feature in the English landscape of the four- 
teenth century has now almost disappeared, — the monasteries 
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which were scattered thick over the whole kingdom. In the 
single reign of Henry III, one hundred and fifty-seven religious 
houses were founded. They were inhabited, for the most part, 
by good-natured, sensual, hospitable, and lazy monks, who, with 
many virtues, were guilty of the grossest neglect and vice. 
Under the exactions of these men, and of the regular clergy, 
the people groaned, more even than under the oppressive taxation 
of their kings. Yet the kings were outrageous in the burdens 
which they heaped upon their subjects. This was the period of 
the French wars, when all the wealth of the nation was required 
to sustain Edward IIL. in his unjust claim to the crown of France. 
The very year of Wycliffe’s entrance at Oxford, the French were 
defeated in a great sea-fight in the Channel; and, six years after, 
the battle of Crecy was fought. It was the golden age of chi- 
valry, but the purgatory of the peasant. Such was England in 
the early days of Wycliffe. 

Let us now follow, in imagination, the young student as he 
leaves his home among the hills and green meadows and foaming 
rivers of Yorkshire, never to return to them. Let us accompany 
him to that famous University, which, though she once cast him 
off, now reckons him among her noblest sons. Not without tears, 
perhaps, did young Wycliffe forsake the scenes of his boyhood; 
bidding farewell for ever to his old playmates, and the home of 
his fathers. Who shall tell what loving eyes gazed after him, as 
he rode southward down the valley, often looking back, half 
wishing to return? There, perhaps, his mother wept and prayed 
for him; hoping some day to see him return with honor. Was 
there father or sister, or loved maiden, whom he left for ever, as 
his native hills grew dim, and disappeared behind him? Who 
can tell? for the mists of five centuries hide all such knowledge 
from us, and only imagination dreams of it. 

But southward, towards Oxford, rides the sober youth, with 
some caravan of merchants, it may be, or a company of pilgrims 
journeying to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, like those 
in Chaucer’s story. By day, they plod along over indifferent 
roads, through forests, where robbers lurk, and wolves, and the 
furious wild boar; through pleasant fields also, where they see 
acres of waving wheat, orchards of apples and plums, and, here 
and there, a vineyard on the sunny side of some abbey wall, where 
the monks love good wine. By night, they rest in wayside inns, 
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at the sign of the Bowl, or the Crown, or the Pack-horse; where 
they meet jugglers, minstrels, begging friars, and all sorts of 
travellers. Or, perhaps, they find shelter in some hospitable 
monastery, and are served by the fat monks with all kindness 
and attention. At last, after weeks of wayfaring, the young 
student sees the spires of Oxford before him, and enters the 
narrow streets of the University town. 

The Oxford of to-day is splendid with churches and the stately 
beauty of its many colleges; but, five hundred years ago, its 
appearance was different. Only six of its twenty-five halls and 
colleges were then founded: its houses were of wood, roofed with 
coarse thatch, and not a chimney was to be seen in the whole 
town; its streets were narrow, crooked, and unpaved. But it 
must have been a bustling place, with its ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand students of all nations. 

English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Germans, Bohemians, French- 
men, Spaniards, Italians, —all met at Oxford. Side by side, on 
the rough benches in the uncomfortable lecture-rooms, sat the 
sons of noblemen and of slaves; for in the University crucible 
all distinctions of rank were melted down. 

Oxford is celebrated for the great men she has educated, — 
such men as Hampden, Locke, Addison, Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, 
and Fox. Even so early as Wycliffe’s time, she could boast a 
long array of honored names. Here studied and taught the 
great wizard, Michael Scott, famed in many a Scottish ballad for 
his magic arts. He was, in truth, a man of much knowledge, 
especially of the natural sciences, and, withal, a good and pious 
monk. Our readers may remember him in the verse of his 
illustrious namesake, Sir Walter. Here, too, Roger Bacon 
flourished, — by far the greatest natural philosopher whom Eng- 
land produced till the time of Newton. Shut up in his monk’s* 
cell, he had manufactured gunpowder full fifty years before the 
secret was known elsewhere. He is commonly sai to have 
invented spectacles, and it is certain that he knew the principle 
of the diving-bell. Nay, he hints at other discoveries in words 
that make us think of the steam-engine and the rail-car; nor 
would it be surprising if Watt and Fulton should be compelled 
to give up their glory to good old Friar Bacon. Persecuted as a 
magician by an ignorant priesthood, headed by an ignorant pope, 


this noble philosopher was thrown into a dungeon, at the age of 
1* 
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sixty-four, to linger there for ten long years. Yet he survived 
his persecutions, and died at the age of fourscore. At Oxford, 
also, Dunscotus and Occham were first pupils, and then profes- 
sors. They were among the most eminent philosophers and 
theologians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Such were the men who had preceded Wycliffe at Oxford. He 
himself, as I have said, entered Queen’s College there in 1340. 
He must have been a student of unusual ability and diligence ; 
for, in a short time, he rose to be Fellow of Merton. This situa- 
tion gave him a yearly income of fifty shillings, equivalent to 
about a hundred dollars at Cambridge to-day. In 1361, he rose 
still higher, and was appointed Master of Balliol Hall. 

The studies then pursued at Oxford were comparatively few. 
First, the student learned a barbarous Latin, in which discussions 
were held and lectures delivered, and which was the common lan- 
guage of such as were of different nations. Then they read such 
of the Roman authors as they had access to, and, thus prepared, 
began the study of law and theology. In the year 1130, a copy 
of the Roman laws, as compiled by the emperor Justinian, was 
discovered by accident at Amalfi, in Italy. Never was any book 
so fruitful; for it is the parent of all the law schools and all the 
lawyers in Christendom. It revived the study of the noble 
monuments of Roman jurisprudence; and, before many years, 
there were professors of the civil law, as the Roman code was 
called, in all the European Universities. There was also the 
canon law, or the rules of the church; and with both these 
systems Wycliffe made himself acquainted. 

The history of theology in the Middle Ages is very similar to 
that of law. Somewhere in the ninth century, translations of 
some of the works of Aristotle became common in Western 
Europe, being derived from the Arabs; and soon the study of 
them became general. His books were read and commented on 
much more, than the Bible; and it was for many years the chief 
excellence of a Doctor of Divinity to frame a subtle, logical 
argument according to the rules of his Grecian master. Nor 
did it matter so much if the argument was wholly at variance 
with reason and Scripture. One celebrated Professor won great 
applause by proving ‘that it is pleasing to God that young men 
should steal,’””—a very comfortable conclusion! In Wycliffe’s 
time, the study of theology consisted chiefly in the perusal of 
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Aristotle and his numberless commentators. But, to the honor 
of the reformer be it said, he made it an especial point to study 
the Bible diligently, and thus prepared himself for the great 
work of translating it; which he afterwards undertook. So 
much did he excel his contemporaries in this, that he received 
the title of ‘‘ Evangelical Doctor,” by way of distinction. 

Behold, then, our reformer, armed for his work with the wea- 
pons of patient study, skilled in the civil and the canon law, 
familiar with the whole Bible, by which the church professed to 
be guided, and bristling all over with arguments and logical sub- 
tleties. Better than all, he had a sound, roundabout common 
sense of his own, and a sure conviction that God had a work for 
him todo. With such a character, there was no lack of opportu- 
nity for his labor. 

He began by attacking the mendicant friars, an army of the 
Pope’s crusaders, who were committing sad ravages in the good 
realm of England. They were Dominican and Franciscan 
monks, whose business it was to go about and preach to the peo- 
ple, receiving no pay but the contributions of their hearers. At 
first, they were faithful to their work, —a kind of ministers at 
large among the poor peasants of England. But, gradually they 
grew corrupt and avaricious; caring for little but the filling of 
their own purses. They carried about indulgences and peddled 
pardons for sin; they insulted the settled parish priests, and were 
ready to absolve any man for money, however great his crimes. 
They imposed, in all ways, on the credulity of the people, and 
were even of notoriously bad lives. Chaucer, in the Canterbury 
Tales, draws a humorous picture of one of his class, —the Par- 
doner, — with his relics and his nostrums, and his sermons alway 
from the text, ‘‘ The love of money is the root of all evils.” 

Against these men Wycliffe wrote with unsparing denunciation. 
He upbraided them with the wickedness of their lives, and 
declared that no man had a right to absolve a sinner, unless he 
were truly penitent. The controversy made much noise in Eng- 
land, both parties being strongly supported. But while it was 
going on, other events were hastening Wycliffe to those extreme 
measures of reform which at last he advocated. 

In 1365, he had been appointed warden of Canterbury Hall, a 
place made vacant by the removal of William of Wode Hall, 
a monk of the mendicant order. Within a year, however, a new 
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Archbishop of Canterbury turned out Wycliffe, and re-instated 
the monk. Wycliffe, not yet an enemy of Rome, appealed to the 
Pope; and the case was continued for several years. In the 
meantime, he became involved in another controversy, in which 
he opposed the Pope himself. A hundred and fifty years before, 
the infamous King John had agreed to pay a certain annual tri- 
bute to the court of Rome; and though it was manifestly an 
extortion, and had been refused by every English sovereign, who 
was strong enough, Pope Urban, in 1865, put in a fresh claim 
for its payment with all the arrears. Edward III. referred the 
matter to his parliament, who decided, by a strong vote, not to 
comply with it. At the same time, Wycliffe, at the request of 
the king, came out with a pamphlet in defence of the rights of 
England against the pope. He maintained not only that the tri- 
bute in question was unjustly demanded, but also that the king 
might, at his pleasure, take away all the property of an ecclesi- 
astic who had committed crime ; for it was the custom to punish 
the clergy only by censure and excommunication, no matter what 
crimes they might commit; and thus murder and other high 
offences often went unpunished, even by so much asa fine. This 
doctrine of Wygliffe’s, so fatal to the power of the clergy, brought 
upon him the lasting hatred of their whole body. But so strong 
was then the opposition to papal usurpation, that the parliament 
sustained him, and passed some laws restricting his old enemies, 
the friars. 

Nothing could be worse for the success of Wycliffe’s appeal to 
the pope than his open opposition of the claims of Rome. Ac- 
cordingly, after delaying the suit for four or five years, a verdict 
was given by Pope Urban, that Wycliffe had no title to the war- 
denship which he claimed. This was in 13871, when Wycliffe 
was about forty-seven years old. And here begins his career as 
a preacher of radical reform. 

The very next year, he began to lecture on theology at Oxford. 
By virtue of his degree of D.D., which he had taken long before, 
he was constituted a professor, and might lecture in the university 
to as many hearers as he could assemble. When he announced 
his lectures, thousands of students thronged to hear him. He 
began by discoursing on the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and kindred topics. Soon, however, he began to 
declaim against the venality of the clergy, the sale of indulgences, 
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the worship of the saints, and the neglect of the Scriptures. His 
discourse was radical, vehement, often rising into eloquence; and 
for two years he went on without interruption. But who can 
doubt that he foresaw what a persecution he was preparing for 
himself? ‘‘ We Christians,” said he, in one of these lectures, 
“need not visit pagans to convert them by enduring martyrdom in 
their behalf; we have only to declare with constancy the law of 
God before Czesarian prelates, and straightway the flower of mar- 
tyrdom will be at hand.” Doubtless he heard, even then, the 
threats of the clergy, whose lives he attacked with such fierce 
denunciation, and whose power he was aiming to destroy ; but he 
was shielded from their rage by the love of his pupils, by a 
strong party among the people, and by the friendship of many 
nobles, and especially the Duke of Lancaster. This was Shaks- 
peare’s “Old John of Gaunt, —time-honored Lancaster,” the 
third son of Edward III., and then in the flower of his age. In 
consequence of the age of the king and the sickness of the 
Black Prince, who was heir to the throne, the affairs of the king- 
dom fell, for the most part, under the control of the Duke. He 
was a man of large abilities, a sagacious politician, and a generous 
patron of literature. He was the friend of Chaucer; and, though 
hated by the priests, let him be remembered with gratitude by 
every lover of that merry-hearted old poet. His patronage was 
no less favorable to the safety and advancement of Wycliffe. 
Aided by this, no doubt, as well as by the reputation which his 
learning and boldness had acquired for him, the reformer was ap- 
pointed ambassador to confer with the Pope concerning the points 
still in dispute between him and King Edward. His colleague in 
the embassy was a bishop in the interest of the Pope. The two 
Englishmen met the papal envoys at Bruges in 1374; and the 
negotiations were carried on for about two years, with little result, 
but, such as it was, favorable to the Pope. He still claimed the 
right to interfere with the appointment of priests and prelates, 
and to turn.a large share of the church revenues of England into 
his own treasury; and this claim, though stoutly opposed by 
Wycliffe and the parliament, was virtually allowed. 
F. B.S 


(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE EMMA’S FUNERAL. 


TREAD softly, for the angel wings 
Are floating very near ; . 

And bring no cold or careless heart, 
For death and grief are here. 


Look where she lies. Oh! is it death 
That wears a mien so fair ? 

It seems as if sleep’s gentle hand 
Had caught her unaware. 


How sweet and fond the white flowers lie 
About the dear, dead face, 

And fall so tenderly around 
The child’s unconscious grace ; 


As if a kinship had grown up 
With one as frail as they, 

That bloomed so brightly yester-morn, 
And lies so cold to-day ! 


Come, thou poor stricken mourner, come: 
Naught but the Father’s power 

Can heal the thrice-torn wound, or soothe 
The anguish of thine hour. 


We feel his Jove is shown in this, 
Though not to us is given, 

With our dimmed human eyes, to scan 
The mysteries of Heaven. 


Press thy last quivering kisses here, — 
The first that ever yet 

Fell on the rosy little mouth, 
And no warm answer met. 


Christ comfort thee, as we cannot; 
Soon may his smile appear, 

His love be mighty strength to thee, 
His peace be always near! 





. —E. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE.—No. 6. 


MOUNT TABOR AND THE PLAIN OF ESDRELON. 


THE tradition which fixes the summit of Mount Tabor as the 
scene of the Transfiguration of Jesus can be traced back easily 
for fifteen centuries. It was known as such by the famous Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and the more famous Jerome of Bethlehem. The 
earliest travellers in Palestine mention the churches, three in 
number, corresponding to the three tents which Peter wished 
to raise. Without the tradition, the commanding beauty of the 
spot would have made it the site of a convent; and it may be 
that the desirableness of such a locality —its singular natural 
fitness, not only for the miracle remembered, but for a perma- 
nent shrine — really gave rise to the story. The reasons for be- 
lieving would overrule any doubts which might arise. The monks 
have always shunned investigation of the authenticity of sacred 
legends, preferring to believe puerilities, rather than deny what 
the faith of ages has sanctified. The fatal fact of Roman ruins 
on Mount Tabor, of walls which were built there before the time 
of the Saviour, of an ancient fortified town on its summit, which 
not only in Jewish but in Greek history is described, — this 
fact, which quite hinders a critical Protestant from adopting the 
tradition, is of no importance to Catholic minds, whether of the 
Greek or Latin faith. Shall the confidence of the saints be set 
aside, because the Pagan Polybius, or the Jew Josephus, seem to 
contradict their opinion? Is not the worship of centuries upon 
the mountain, the confirmation by bishops’ blessings and innumer- 
able pilgrimages, enough to establish the truth against these 
infidel cavils? If Mount Tabor be not the place of the Trans- 
figuration, where was it’? No one pretends that Mount Hermon 
was the place. But, except Hermon, where in the land is there 
another “high mountain apart”? The monks have forsaken 
the mountain as a place of residence. ‘The ruined chambers and 
vaults of their cloisters are given over to owls and bats and wild 
swine and jackals. Even the enthusiastic pilgrim is frightened 
from lingering by reports of the dangers from wild beasts and 
robbers, who make their haunt in that mountain. But the tra- 
dition remains strong against all objection. Both Greeks and 
Latins insist upon the sacredness of the spot, which they dare 
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not frequent. Both churches have chapels here among the ruins ; 
each, of course, insisting that its own place is the very spot where 
the Saviour was lifted and glorified. The ‘“ Nativity” of the 
Virgin Mary, the greatest of all feast-days in the Oriental 
churches, is observed by the Greeks of Nazareth and vicinity, 
by a sort of religious picnic onthe top of Tabor. Pilgrims come 
from all the region, bring their tents and provisions, and illustrate 
tolerably well what we may suppose to have been the style of the 
Jewish “feast of tabernacles.”’ On the 6th of August, the 
Franciscans of Nazareth bring out their cup and their wafer, - 
and say a mass in honor of the great event; the date of which, 
as well as its place, has been divinely handed down to them. 
The altars, for this purpose, are comfortably placed in a cool cellar 
of the old convent; since even the piety of acclimated monks 
could not have the fiery summer sun in so exposed a spot. The 
monks do not consider their visit here a privilege, but rather a 
painful duty. 

In this regard, spring-time travellers will differ from the 
religious brethren. The view from the top of Tabor would richly 
reward the fatigue of a much longer climb. Though the moun- 
tain appears steep to the eye, and on one side is really precipitous 
and inaccessible, yet it is ascended with comparative ease: an 
hour of comfortable walking or riding will bring one from the 
base to the summit. Its shape, viewed from the surrounding 
hills, is singularly symmetric. No mountain, that we have ever 
seen, forms so regular and exact a cone, — imperfect only in its 
top, which is-evenly truncated, and on its northern side, where 
a low ridge joins it to the hills of Galilee. Its distance from Na- 
zareth is about two hours, or seven miles, over an undulating 
country, covered in the spring with beautiful flowers and waving 
fields of grain. Around the base, and on the sides of the moun- 
tain, the oak-tree grows thickly; forming a succession of graceful 
groves, delightful for shade at noonday. The substance of the 
mountain is limestone; but so luxuriant is its vegetation, trees, 
bushes, and shrubs, that the rich dark green which jides its 
yellow rock is hardly anywhere broken. A windin, zig-zag 
path, quite practicable even for loaded mules, leads to the top. 
Here is found, instead of the stony ridge or ledge which charac- 
terizes the summit of the Judean mountain, an oval grassy plain, 
varied with thickets, small clumps of bush, knolls and ruins in- 
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terspersed. Around this oval, which may be two-thirds of a mile 
long, and half as broad, are the remains of a strong and solid wall 
which girded the ancient city. ‘The length and bevelling of the 
stones show that they belong to a time far earlier than the Saracen. 
They are the same as those which are seen in the lower courses 
of the Temple wall at Jerusalem, and in the citadel of Damascus. 

Along the line of this wall, there are more ruins than one would — 
expect to find in a place so long deserted. The massiveness of the 
structures, and their isolation, have saved them from the fate of the 
churches and castles below. A few moments, however, are enough 
to satisfy curiosity concerning these relics of monastic and feudal 
institutions, of which the legends are sparse and uninteresting; 
ana, after drinking from the cool cisterns of the Latin convent, 
one quickly turns to look upon the magnificent prospect which 
bursts upon the eye from the edge of the summit. On the south, 
the whole plain of Esdrelon, from Gilead to Carmel, is seen in a 
single glance ; the thin silver threads of the brooks —some winding 
eastward to the Jordan; more, westward to the sea— may be 
traced with perfect distinctness; the gently sloping pyramid 
of lesser Hermon stands like a sentinel before the longer range of 
Gilboa; and, in the far distance, the mountains of Ephraim bound 
the horizon; Nain and Endor are just at your feet; the battle- 
fields of the Judges, of Saul, of Vespasian, of Saladin, of Napo- 
leon, bring together before you the extremes and the varieties of 
history. The crimes of Ahab, the miracles of Jesus, the valor of 
the Christian hosts, all have here their symbols. To the north 
and east, the prospect is hardly less enthanting. There is Cana 
of Galilee, where our Saviour changed the water to wine at the 
marriage-feast, and made his beginning of marvels. There is 
the peak of Haltin, which keeps the legend of the Beatitudes. 
There is Saphet, the city upon a hill, spared by hostile armies to 
the fugitive Jews, but not spared by the earthquake. There 
are the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee, softening the hazy glow 
of the sky which bends over them. There is the great snowy 
peak of Hermon, leading the more distant ranges of Lebanon, 
like a general at the head of his array. Far off in the west, the 
long line of the Mediterranean is distinctly defined, miles beyond 
its coast. On every side, the view is enchanting; as full of variety 
as of beauty and grandeur. No mountain-view will stay longer 


than this in the memory. 
VOL. XIV. 2 
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It seems strange that so commanding a site for a city, with so 
long a history and so many assaciations, should have been suffered 
to fall into such neglect. But several reasons combine to hinder 
its present occupation. There are no wells upon the summit, and 
no skill now to build such massive cisterns as would be needed 

to supply a village.. In the warm months of the year, it would 
be necessary to bring up the water from the village at the foot of 
the mountain, —a very toilsome and fatiguing process. Then, 
again, the Moslem rulers would hardly allow the Christians to 
occupy so strong a position, where a small garrison might easily 
defy a considerable army. The wooded surface of the mountain 
makes it a safe retreat, not only for wild beasts, but for robbers, 
of whom the Orientals stand constantly in fear. The Arabs who 
accompany travellers dare not remain with their loaded mules at 
the foot of the mountain while the party ascends, but prefer the 
trouble of climbing to the risk of being robbed. They tell dis- 
mal stories of the fate of adventurous pilgrims, who dare to come 
alone to the mountain, and remain after nightfall. Ghosts and 
fiends are added then to the dangers of the day, and attend to 
carry off the intruder who dares disturb their possession. 

In the rich valley, just at the foot of Tabor, is the small Arab 
village of Deburieh, inhabited by a race but one remove above 
the Bedouins, ready at any moment to change their occupation, 
as tillers of the soil, to the more congenial business of robbery. 
The village itself is very ancient. It was assigned by Joshua to 
the Levites, and was occupied by Josephus when he fortified the 
city on the mountain. It is the only inhabited spot at present 
connected with Tabor. At the end of the valley in which it lies, 
you come out upon the plain of Esdrelon. 

This great plain is historically the most important, as it is 
naturally the most fertile, of the plains of Palestine. The soil 
is rich as that of our Western prairies, bearing almost spon- 
taneously every kind of grain which will flourish under an East- 
ern sun. It is watered in the spring by numerous brooks and 
channels, which find an outlet on one side toward the Jordan 
through the Wadies of Gilboa; and on the other to the sea, in 
the rushing river of Kishon, famous in the story of battles for 
4000 years. Except in the ruins of ancient towns, khans, and 
forts, there is not a stone, not a pebble, over its whole surface; 
and it is entirely bare of forest. For miles one may look without 
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seeing a tree, or even a shrub more than two feet in height. 
The plain is sufficiently cultivated to charm the eye by the variety 
of its colors, but not enough to tame sensibly the rankness of 
its wild vegetation. Here and there are fine fields of grain, 
patches of the cotton plant, an acre or two of the yellow blossoms 
of the mustard-seed, a few rods of blue lupines, — all the rest, one 
great. carpet of grass, sprinkled with the various hues of innu- 
merable flowers. On the edges of the plain, where there is a 
descent in the streams, are mills for grinding corn, turned by the 
force of artificial canals, and guarded by armed Arabs. Herds 
of gazelles, undisturbed by the natives, fly off like the wind, at 
the sight of foreign dresses, turning to look back when they are 
beyond the range of fire. The jackals here range in vast com- 
panies, and make night hideous with their screaming. The cattle 
come down from the hills to drink and cool themselves in these 
streams of the plain; and one is often reminded of the banks of 
the Nile, seeing their lazy delight. The plain is crossed by 
numerous paths in all directions; and you may see, in the course 
of a few hours, a Bedouin war-party, on their fleet horses, with 
their long spears and their green and red banners, going to fight 
with the tribes of Samaria; a caravan of laden mules and 
camels, plodding along with the merchandise of Egypt, to be sold 
in the bazaars of Damascus; a party of pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem, ragged and foot-worn from their long journey ; a party 
of travellers on their way to Mount Carmel, to see the sun set 
from the convent of Elijah ; ploughmen at their awkward toil ; 
shepherds leading their sheep; and loiterers waiting for alms, 
which they ask of every passer-by. More than once, you will be 
reminded, as you see friends stop to salute each other on the way 
and exchange offerings, of the charge of Samuel to Saul, “‘ Thou 
shalt come to the plain of Tabor, and there shall meet thee three 
men going up to God at Bethel; one carrying three kids, and 
another carrying three loaves of bread, and another carrying a 
bottle of wine; and they will salute thee, and give thee two loaves 
of bread, which thou shalt receive of their hands.”’ 

Several of the Psalms of David find a life-like illustration on 
the plain of Esdrelon. What can describe more accurately the 
scenery of this plain than those yerses in Psalm Ixv.? ‘Thou 
visitest the land and waterest it; thou greatly enrichest it with 
the river of God, which is full of water; thou preparest them 
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corn, when thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly ; thou settlest the furrows thereof: thy 
paths drop fatness: the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
pastures are clothed with flocks: the valleys also are covered 
over with corn. ‘They shout for joy, they also sing.”” Here, too, 
are the ‘‘still waters” and ‘green pastures,”’ beside which the 
shepherd leads his flock. When the hot south wind begins to 
blow, in a day comes that sudden change over the field which 
the Prophet and Psalmist and Apostle all use as the sign of 
fleeting life and speedy death. ‘‘The flower of the field, and 
the grass, flourishing and growing in the morning, is cut down 
and withered in the evening, and men gather it to burn in their 
ovens.” Here, too, counter currents from the mountains create 
the whirlwind, which comes, when the harvest is done, to uproot 
the stubble and clear the earth, that no hard stock shall take root. 
It would seem, even, that the parable of the Prodigal Son must 
have been delivered somewhere upon this plain; you can imagine 
here the father seeing his son a great way off, the elder son in 
the field; the fatted calf is still there; and, in the distant 
country beyond the Jordan, swine were fed, where the husks of 
the carob-tree still may be gathered. Encamped by the villages 
of that plain, you may hear at nightfall the sounds of music and 
dancing, as they were heard in that father’s house. 

In the distribution of Palestine among the tribes, the plain 
of Esdrelon was given to the descendants of Issachar. In the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, the name Esdrelon is not 
mentioned. We first find it in the apocryphal book of Judith, 
where it seems to be changed from the ancient name of Jezreel. 
The boundaries of the possession of Issachar were nearly those 
of the plain; and it is not difficult to identify the position of most 
of the sixteen cities, with their suburbs, which the province con- 
tained. Chief among these was Jezreel, famous alike in the days 
of the Judges, of David, and of the later kings. When Abner 
set up Ishbosheth, son of Saul, against David, he made Jezreel 
one of his capitals. Ahab chose this for his favorite residence, 
annexed here to the gardens of his palace the vineyard of Naboth, 
and permitted that murder which brought the divine vengeance 
upon him and all his house. Here the infamous Jezebel expiated 
her crimes by a bloody death, and Jehu received the heads of 
seventy of the sons of Ahab. The prophecy of Hosea makes 
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mention of the corn and wine and oil of Jezreel, as of its blood 
and crimes. In the history of our Saviour, it is not alluded to. 
It had probably then passed into the hands of the Samaritans, 
and lost its relative importance. In the early Christian ages, 
a small village preserved its site. The Crusaders there had a 
sharp skirmish with Saladin, which ended in their discomfiture, 
and in the destruction of the town. All that marks it now is its 
place on the side of Gilboa, its name Zerin but slightly changed 
from that of Jezreel; its fine fountain, which sends copious 
streams upon the plain, its sculptured sarcophagus lying by the 
roadside, and the ancient tower rising from the insignificant 
handful of houses, which monkish tradition holds to be the place 
of the Jezebel’s punishment. 

The “valley of Jezreel,” perhaps the most celebrated portion 
of the plain of Esdrelon, extends between the lesser Hermon 
and the mountains of Gilboa as far as the Jordan, a distance of 
some twelve or fifteen miles. Here Gideon wielded the sword of 
the Lord in the most signal victory of Israel over the heathen 
tribes. The numbers of the people of Midian and Amalek are 
poetically described by the sacred chronicler as ‘like grass- 
hoppers for multitude, and their camels as the sand by the sea- 
side.’ You can easily fix upon the side of Gilboa, the position 
of the Hebrew leader and his three hundred trumpeters, and the 
lamps within their pitchers, and see the lights and hear the blast 
of that early attack. Here Saul, too, in a later age, fought his 
last fatal battle, and with his three sons was left dead upon the 
field ; ‘‘ on these high places the beauty of Israel was slain,” and 
here the “shield of the mighty was cast away.” The curse of 
David, however, has not been realized. ‘The fields bring forth 
their “offering; ”’ the rain falls in its season; and nightly dews 
keep, even under the vernal sun, the green covering of the rocks 
fresh and bright. 

The modern town of Beisan, which lies about an hour’s distance 
down the valley, retains by its name and its ruins the memory of 
the ancient city of Manasseh, chief of the league of the Deca- 
polis, and of the Christian church and convent of the first monastic 
age. It was in the neighborhood of this city that the famous 
anchorite St. Sabas had in the cave that striking adventure 
with the lion, subduing the fierce beast by the recital of mid- 


night psalms; and here, by Qs fervor of his devotion, the 
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robbers who sought that cave as a retreat were converted to 
Christ. 

On the north side of little Hermon are several villages, two of 
which still bear the names which they bore in the Scripture story. 
Endor is associated always with that woman with a familiar spirit 
whom Saul visited on the eve of his fatal battle. Old men with 
mantles may still be seen in that neighborhood, but no one would 
mistake them for the shade of a prophet like Samuel; nor do the 
women of that village now make haste, even for distinguished 
visitors, to kill fat calves, or to bake unleavened bread. Nain is 
a miserable little hamlet, retaining only the beauty of that 
miracle of Jesus which restored the dead son to his sorrowing 
mother. 

In the neighborhood of Nain and Endor is the principal source 
of the Kishon; next to the Jordan, the most important river of 
Palestine. On the banks of this river, the nine hundred chariots 
of iron and all the hosts of Sisera were vanquished by the gen- 
eral and prophetess of Israel; and Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, by a pardonable but an unusual act of treachery, deliv- 
ered her people from the oppressor. The volume of water in the 
channel to-day hardly justifies the triumphant song of Deborah, 
which our own poet has paraphrased : — 


‘‘ Hark, a sound in the valley! where, swollen and strong, 
Thy river, O Kishon! is sweeping along ; 
Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain.” 


The river is only a sluggish pool for the larger part of its 
course; and it is only near its mouth, and in the height of the 
rainy season, that its waters are too deep to be forded. 

Often has this stream of the Kishon grown dark with the blood 
of the slain. One touching paragraph of the 2d book of Kings 
tells how the good Josiah, who had broken the idols in his land, 
was slain at last at Megiddo, by the hand of the idolatrous king 
of Egypt. In the history of the Crusaders, no fight is more 
bloody than that which here prostrated the Christian knights of 
Palestine before the terrible arm of the brother of Saladin. The 
great conqueror of Europe was proud of his victory upon this 
plain, and boasted often that the terror of his name could overcome 
even the fanatical hatred of the enemies of Christ. 
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When Palestine again shall come under the rule of an enlight- 
ened race, this plain of Esdrelon will become the garden of the 
land. Across it will go the thoroughfare from the Euphrates to 
the sea. The fallen cities upon its hills will rise again, and the 
prophecy of Hosea come true. It is evident that such a day is 
not far distant. Looking off from the wall of Tabor upon this 
magnificent plain, now so desolate, one cannot help sympathizing 
with the prayer of the Christian brethren of Galilee, who wait 
impatiently for the new Crusade, which is to redeem for them 
this land of beauty. The Jews do not covet it, for it has for them 
sad associations. But the monks of Nazareth long for the day 
when they may build on Gilboa a house of prayer, which shall 
restore to the region its ancient episcopal honors, and secure the 
full increase of the land to the guardians of the Christian 
shrines. Cc. H. B. 


LEAVES FROM THE PARSONAGE. 


THE PENITENT. 


On a low couch was lying a young girl; her soft brown hair 
smoothly parted and covered with a simple cap, the ruffle of the 
night-dress shading her small throat, and the thin hands resting 
upon, and receiving a little of the hue of life from, the crimson 
shawl which was thrown over her. She was propped by pillows; 
and her labored breathing showed that life could not long linger 
in the frail tenement. Over her bent a beautiful woman, too 
young to be her mother, and yet whose eyes beamed upon her 
with deep affection and unutterable tenderness. Upon the bureau, 
near the sick one, stood a vase of rare flowers, which shed their 
perfume in the room, and cheered the heart and gladdened the 
eyes of the fading girl. All had been quiet for some time; and 
she would have seemed to be sleeping, but that occasionally her 
lips moved as if in prayer, and her eyes were raised heavenward, 
with a quick impulse, as if seeking strength there, and then 
closed again. Presently, a sound of opening doors below startled 
her. 

“Ts all ready, mother?”’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, all, my child.” 
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Bring them up directly, then. I feel strong now.” 

The mother left the room, but soon returned, followed by the 
pastor and his wife. A bright smile flitted over the sick one’s 
face as she welcomed them. A few words only were spoken; and 
then the mother took a small table, covered with a spotless cloth, 
and, putting upon it the christening-bowl, communion-goblet, and 
plate, placed it by the side of the bed. The father entered the 
roor, and took a seat in a far-off corner, where he could best 
conceal the strong emotion perceptible in his open, kindly face. 

** Father, please sit where I can see you,”’ whispered the dying 
one. Then, looking towards the minister, she beckoned him to 
begin. Wéith deep fecling, he sprinkled the fair brow with the 
typical water of regeneration, and blessed her in the name of 
“the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” Then, after words of fer- 
vent prayer, he broke the bread, and gave it to her, with the 
solemn words of the Saviour, ‘‘ This is my body, which is given 
for you: this do in remembrance of me.” After a few words 
more of heartfelt prayer, he presented her the cup, — symbol of 
the blood of Christ, ‘‘shed for many for the remission of sins.” 

The sacred service finished, a look of ineffable peace stole over 
the pinched and saddened features. It seemed to say, ‘I am all 
thine now, Father: take me when thou wilt.” 

The pastor spoke a few words to her; and then his wife, press- 
ing upon her forehead the kiss of deep affection and true interest, 
asked her if she was wearied. 

“Oh, no! It has done me so much good, I should never 
weary of hearing him pray. It lifts me up, exalts me. But tell 
me,”’ she said, earnestly, and pressing the hand that held hers 
with an almost convulsive grasp, ‘‘do you think any one can be 
offended because of this?” What a depth of meaning there 
was in those few words ! 

‘No, indeed, dear Anna. Why should you have such a 
thought ?” 

“T feared many might deem me unworthy, and think it a dis- 
grace to God’s church and minister to perform this rite for me.” 

‘No, my dear child; none can think so; and, if they should, 
God is your Father, and to him alone are you answerable. He 
sees your heart; and has he not told us, through his Son, that 
“there is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons ?” 
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“T know that,” she replied. ‘ And, oh! I am at peace, per- 
fect peace, with my God.” 

A few days passed on; the words of prayer were again and 
again uttered by her bedside, and the wearied frame and sad soul 
seemed’ soothed and elevated by them. On the quiet sabbath 
evening succeeding the administration of that communion-service, 
after following her pastor in prayer, she beckoned to his wife to 
come to her; she then looked earnestly into her face for a 
moment, and, with downcast eyes and trembling voice, she 
said, — 

“T fear people think it very wrong I should have been bap- 
tized, and partaken of the sacrament.” 

‘Why do you think so?” was the somewhat surprised reply. 

‘¢ Because no one has spoken to me of it, or welcomed me into 
the Christian fold. Members of the church have been to see me; 
they were kind, but said not a word to me about that; they must 
think I am too sinful to have been received into the company of 
believers.” 

** Do not vex yourself with such thoughts. All must rejoice 
that you wished to enter Christ’s visible fold; and, even if there 
were any so little baptized into the true spirit of Him who came 
to save the lost ones of the house of Israel as to carp and find 
fault, why should you trouble yourself about it? You feel, in 
your own heart, that God receives you: his omniscient eye sees 
that you have deeply, truly, repented of the past; and he wel- 
comes you as the returning prodigal.” 

“Oh! I feel that Lam right with him,” she said. ‘‘ He has 
accepted my heart’s repentance; but I should not bring disgrace 
upon the church of Christ.” 

Her head sank back, and a severe fit of coughing ensued. 
She was overcome by the exertion she had made. 

That night, the pustor’s wife dreamed, that, as she was wan- 
dering alone in a tangled glen, all at once there came towards her 
the form of the poor, suffering penitent; no traces of sorrow or 
sadness lingering on the brow; the hue and gripe of death gone; 
the cloud, that had so long rested over the fair features, passed 
away; and spiritual health, beauty, and joy, pervading the whole 
form. The same being was before her; but, oh, how glorified! 
In her hand she held long wreaths and clusters of the purple 
heliotrope, which fell over her person, almost seeming to robe it; 
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whilst the whole air was filled with their fragrance. Not a word 
was spoken; but, with a look of heavenly love, the spirit pressed 
into the hand of her earthly friend a cluster of the lovely blos- 
soms, and then, with a look of joy ineffable, passed from her 
sight. As she opened her eyes, that bright summer morning, 
that friend felt that the grief-worn child of sorrow had exchanged 
the garment of the flesh for that of the spirit, and that she had 
gone where nought could again darken her heart. And even so it 
was. Ere many hours, a messenger came to say that the earthly 
form was all that now remained in the parent’s home, and to 
name the time when it must be committed to its kindred dust. 

Many friends gathered around the loved form. Covered with 
exquisite white flowers, it lay in the quiet repose of death; the 
seal of peace on the brow, and the smile of Heaven on the closed 
lips. Soft rose the funereal hymn in the home of the departed, 
and many a sob of anguish mingled with it. And oh how touch- 
ing, and yet how consoling, was the burst of harmony as the frail 
body was consigned to the earth! ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, and the spirit to the God who gave it!” uttered the deep 
voice of the minister; and the few sods rattled, with their heart- 
crushing sound, upon the ears of the mourners; and then rose 
the hymn, — 


‘“‘No more, on earth, no more 
Shall beam for us that eye: 
Closed in a strange forgetfulness, 
For ever it must lie. 


No more, in heaven, no more 
That face a shadow bears; 

But looks of light, born of a bliss 
Unknown to earth, it wears. 


No more, in heaven, no more 
That voice is faint with pain: 

It mingles with angelic bands 
In their enraptured strain.” 


And, with these words of farewell and hope, sung by the early 
friends of the departed, all turned to leave the lovely cemetery. 
A deeper sadness than usual had seemed to pervade these 
funeral services ; a sadder weight was upon every heart. Why 
was it? What was there in the life of this young girl that 
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wrought so powerfully upon all who knew her? What was there 
that so stirred the emotions of sympathy ? 

Hers was, in truth, a blighted life; and yet perhaps we should 
not say so, since the very ‘suffering she endured wrought out for 
her the perfect work. Greatly had she sinned, and greatly had 
she suffered. She had grown up in the bosom of a pleasant 
family. She was gay, vivacious, thoughtless. Early — earlier 
than it is easy to believe — she had learned to love a lad a few 
years her senior. Day by day, year by year, her affection 
strengthened. He was her home companion, walked with her to 
her school, shared her sports. She deemed him all that was good 
and true; whilst there was, in reality, no truth or principle in 
him. She was, as I have said, thoughtless: she knew nothing 
of the world or its dangers; and, while still almost a child, it 
was seen she had been guiltily betrayed. The young man fled, 
to conceal himself from the eyes of her friends; and she would 
have been lost utterly, but that the guardian spirit of home 
watched over her. Her own mother had long since passed to the 
spirit-world; but another, well fitted for the responsible office of 
stepmother, had taken her place. She uttered no reproach, she 
said no unkind word; but drew the erring child to her bosom. It 
was long before she could bring herself to reveal to the father, to 
whom she knew the stroke would be terrible, the dreaded secret. 
He was almost broken-hearted; but, strong in love, he sought 
the youth who had thus ruined the happiness of his child. He 
found him in a distant city. For a moment, they stood without 
speaking; and then, mastering the emotion which shook the 
strong man like a reed, he said, — 

** You know why I have come to seek you?” 

** T suppose I do.” 

** Do you love my child well enough to marry her, and treat 
her as a wife should be treated ?”” 

What was the reply of the dastardly wretch ? 

‘*‘T did once, but I do not now.” 

The father paused, gazing upon him as if hardly able to under- 
stand the full extent of the villainy. 

‘‘ Well, then, the girl shall be cared for; she shall never want 
a home; a father’s loving arm shall protect her from farther 
insult, and a mother’s kindness shield her from the world. But 
never let me see you more; never again cross the threshold of 
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the home you have blighted.”” Thus spoke the father, — strug- 
gling to keep down the emotion which shook his iron frame almost 
to its overthrow, — and retraced his steps to his sad home. 

Sad indeed it was. Day after day did the young girl wait and 
watch. Every opening of the door made the faint color come 
and go. In spite of all the appearances against him, she believed 
him, on whom she had lavished the whole wealth of her affections, 
true; and she looked for his coming, daily and hourly, to make her 
what he had often playfully called her, — his wife. But he came 
not. A year or two passed on: sheltered within the home circle, 
she regained somewhat of her peace of mind. Old friends had 
overlooked the past; ‘‘she was so young,” they said. Her early 
associates were once more clustering about her. She never went 

ut; but her remarkably pleasing, pensive manners attracted 
many to her side; and her nearest and dearest were beginning 
to look forward to a life both of usefulness and happiness for her, 
when again appeared to her fascinated senses. the beloved of her 
youth, the father of her child. Stealthily, unknown to her 
friends, he crept in once more upon her love and affection; and 
again the same terrible scenes were enacted; only deeper gloom 
followed. She felt she had taken the one step which could not 
be forgiven; the reproaches of conscience could not be stifled; 
and she was frantic at the thought of the added misery she was 
to bring upon those who had been so kind, so long-suffering, with 
her. She knew not what to do with herself; and ruin inevitable 
would have fallen upon her, had not the forgiving stepmother 
still guarded her in the arms of watchful love; ministering both 
to body and mind diseased. he kept her from despair. But 
for this, destruction both to body and soul would have followed. 
No word of reproach fell from those loving lips. The two chil- 
dren were treated as sacred gifts; and the powerful ministry of 
self-forgetting love and kindness wrought its ever-holy work. 

When will the world learn that love is the saving influence? 
when will woman draw to her, by the magic of kindness, the 
broken-hearted, crushed sinner, instead of casting her off to 
become more deeply imbued with crime? How much have the 
women of this day to answer for, in the manner in which they 
treat the erring of their own sex! Gathering their garments 
about them, with the self-righteous look of the Pharisee, they 
say, “Stand by thyself, —I am holier than thou;” forgetting 
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that they have not been tempted to err, their position generally 
placing them above such temptation. And perhaps it is— in 
many instances at least — this, rather than strength of principle, 
which has saved them from falling. If every good and true 
woman would take by the hand and raise up each unhappy fallen 
one that may cross her path, or even if they were to seek such 
out in the waste places of the earth, and teach them how their 
souls can be freed from the stain resting upon them, — how they 
can be led upward and onward, gradually fitting for the perfect 
happiness which comes only to the spirit which has commenced 
its heavenly life, — oh how different would be the fate of many 
here! Instead of being tossed ruthlessly upon the world’s rough 
waves, they would find a sure haven of rest, and be able to say, 
with the penitent whose sketch has just been given, — 


*‘T have no fear: I feel at peace with God.” 
T. D. F. B. 


“AS MY DAY IS, SO SHALL MY STRENGTH BE.” 


“Ve might, ye might 
Cower in despair, unequal to the strife, 
And die but in beholding what is life! *» — Mrs. F. K. Burizr. 


WE will not fear: our God shall guide 
Through this great maze of life. 
We will not fear whate’er betide, 
Or joy, or woe and strife. 
We know that come whatever may, 
Our wills with thine agree ; 
Father, we know that as our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


And yet from infant’s helplessness 
Climbing to manhood’s might, 

From the deep darkness of the mind 
Learning to bless and light 

Our fellow-pilgrims on their way, 
By truth which we can see, 

Cost care and toil; but as our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


VOL. XIV. 3 
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To mortal eyes, though like the sun 
At noon, our virtues shine, 

Still shrinks the heart of every one 
From the pure glance of thine ; 

For sccret sins impede, while they 
Oft draw us back from thee: 

Help, Father, help! and as our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


All traitor habits, faults allowed 
From use, sloth, love of ease ; 

From careless standards of the crowd; 
Bravely to conquer these, 

And with calm courage live the way 
Which angels’ eyes could see 

And sanction, needs that as our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


Though envy steal our well-earned fame, 
Though our child-faith in all 

Must totter, and though, oft in vain, . 
Weeping by graves, we call 

For our lost dear ones; yet we'll stay, 
Father, our hopes on thee; 

And still believe that as our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


Though, while our own hearts sorely ache, 
Our own staffs seem to bend, 
Others the same demand will make, 
The same strength must we lend; 
Yet help us patiently to say, 
In that dark hour, what we 
Believe in sunshine, — As our day 
Our strength shall also be. 


Ah! when no longer others’ praise 
And need and help shall hold; 
When, as pure spirit, thou shalt raise 
Us from the corpses’ cold ; 
Alone, alone, on the dim way 
Of death, when called to thee, 
Life will have taught, that as our day 
Our strength shall also be. W. K. 
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(Continued from p. 349.) 


“ WELL, it is in the Bible, else I would not believe it,” said 
Lucy Anne Hoyt. 

‘Hold your tongue,” cried Nance Truman, ‘“’thout you can 
talk better’n that !”’ 

They had been reading together the story of Jonah, and were 
alone in the pew. 

*‘T guess Margey would not let Miss Kate come away. See 
what ’tis to have a spoilt child sick ! ” 

Nancy was holding out her two hands, and looking alternately 
at the right and left. 

“Six score? How many’s that, Leucy ?” 

Why, don’t you know your right hand? You're old enough, 
I'm thinking.” 

Nance resented the query, but could not be induced to pro- 
nounce upon the doubtful point. 

“Six score? Six times twenty? How many’s that? A 
hun — derd—and twenty. Babies and idiots, I reckon they 
were, did not know the right hand from the left, the innocents ; 
and no wonder the city was spared ! ” 

“Tt beats all, don’t it, how fast that gourd growed ?” 

Tt don’t, as I see, exactly say as it did,” observed Lucy 
Anne, pointing with her finger at the passage. 

“Hold your tongue, though ! ” 

Tt come up of a night, and it perished in a night, so it says. 
Maybe the next night, maybe not. I reckon not, for - 

‘‘ Jest because we niver see nothin’ like it, ’tant as if we'd 
seen all the things God ever made,” said Nancy. “If you can’t 
say nothing worth hearing, you need not undertake to talk. 
There ! ” 

“Tf I don’t know any thing else, I know we oughtn’t to quar- 
rel,” said Lucy Anne. ‘I love my Bible, Nance Truman, as 
well as you do, and I’ve reason to; and I cale’late, as you do, to 
believe every thing that’s in it. But it takes learning, more than 
we've got, how to understand the dark sayings.” 
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“*T don’t find no trouble, ’cept spelling,” said Nance. ‘It’s 
for the poor as well as the larned.”’ 

‘* Now, suppos’n’ my brother, that’s a sailor, ah fellow! (I 
think about him, every storm) a 

** An’ he of you, I make no doubt,” said Nance. 

** Suppos’n’ he was to come in from a whaling v’y’ge. If he 
should want me to believe he had been swallored by a whale, and 
lived three days inside, ——” 

You'd say, ‘Why, Tom, you lie!’ ” 

“No, Ishouldn’t! I should ought to have full faith in one 
that never, — from the day we was left orphans together, till he 
sailed last time, — never wanted to deceive me. I only would 
want to know clearly what ’twas he really meant.” 

Nance looked puzzled. 

*¢ Perhaps I'd think it was a vessel, or a boat named the Whale, 
took him up, and, in three days, set him ashore.” 

“ Well, that kills me!” said Nance, laughing. 

“Hope I an’t going to be took up for murder,” said Lucy 
Anne. ‘I should for certain, if it was true, what you said.” 

“Trew!” repeated Nance. ‘As if you didn’t know what I 
meant ! ”’ 

‘You're dead, you’re dead!” said Lucy Anne, vaguishly. 

“Tan’t!” cried Nance, in a key which made the superintend- 
ent cast an anxious glance at the deserted class. Just then, the 
door opened, creaking as doors opened timidly are wont to do. 

‘“‘There’s Miss Kate!’ cried Lucy Anne, joyfully. ‘‘She’s 
blushing like a beautiful red rosy, because there an’t not one pair 
of eyes in the whole meetin’-house but what’s looking round.” 

‘That an’t trew; mine isn’t a-looking!” cried Nance, tri- 
umphantly. “Miss Kate, didn’t Leucy tell a lie?” 

‘That depends on whether it was to be understood as an asser- 
tion, or only a playful exaggeration,” said Kate, when she had 
heard the matter. 

‘A what ?’’ murmured Nance to herself. 

“Tt depends on what she meant by it,” said Kate, smiling 
aside. 

“She hadn’t ought to say nothing untrue,” persisted Nance. 

* Nance Truman said I killed her, just now,” said Lucy Anne, 
with arch gravity. Nance declared her a fool, and not worth 
minding, and gave her a good-humored push, or punch, upon the 
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shoulder. Kate shook her head at the gesture, though amused 
by it. It took her some time to explain the difference between 
literal and poetical language; and Lucy Anne helped to make it 
clear to Nancy, by expressing her own notion of it in homely 
terms. 

‘We are wasting our time, if we are thinking only whether 
the story of Jonah is to be understood literally or poetically. 
Whether it be a parable, or a narrative of real events, in whole 
or in part, is all the same to us: we must learn the lesson it has 
for us.” 

Lucy Anne looked up with so intelligent a smile, that Kate 
left it to her to explain. She answered readily, — 

“Tt shows we can’t be out of God’s sight, nor run away from 
our duty, that we'd ought to do, and it’s no use to try.” 

“Nor I don’t want to try,” said Nance, earnestly. ‘TI cal- 
culate to do as I’d ought to. I used to run of a notion I had a 
right to shirk my work, because I warn’t paid wages. But now 
I lay out to do for the house, as long as I’m in it and it’s my 
home, jest the same as I would suppos’n’ I was a daughter under 
my father’s ruff.” 

They tell me you are very faithful,” said Kate. ‘I cannot 
tell you what a happy feeling it gives me to hope that our study- 
ing and reading together makes us all improve. Let us try to 
lead a more religious and loving life, and we shall. I have faith 
that we shall have help from above in every sincere endeavor.” 
Kate spoke with moistening eyes, for her heart was full. Lucy 
Anne saw and shared her emotion; and her voice took the sweet, 
low tone which was always as affecting to Kate as the sad look in 
Helen Hammond’s eyes. 

“T was very unhappy, dear Miss Kate, before I came here. 
T can’t bear to look back to them days of darkness. It makes 
me, somehow, feel worse now than it did then.” 

‘“‘T understand why. You loved no one.” 

““Why, yes, I did, love Mrs. Nelson. I wanted to be always 
with her, away from the dark kitchen and the cross cook. Even 
the sound of her foot on the floor, when she came out there, made 
my heart beat like a drum. I loved her sweet voice, even when 
it was saying cruel things to me.” 

‘‘ Not meaning them to be cruel, I am sure,”’ said Kate. 

“J was always wishing I could be prettier, or to have some- 
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thing in me she would not for ever despise and look down on. 
I'd a been glad to ha’ changed with Fido, when she patted him 
with her white hand, and hugged him up to her. Better be a 
dog, I thought, than not pretty enough to be loved.” 

“The love given to mere beauty is not worth much,” said 
Kate, ‘‘ since even a dog may be caressed and petted for it.” 

‘I used to dream and dream of growing handsome, till I was 
nigh forgetting that I had a soul any more than that dumb beast. 
I wished and wished, and almost prayed, not to be less wicked, 
but less ugly. I wanted to be something to somebody, at least 
to her who I loved; being alone, haying no one else like my own 
to cling to in my secret heart.” 

* You had a brother.” 

“And have now, I hope in mercy. That only made me more 
lonesome: he’s away to sea. It’s going on three years I haven’t 
seen his face only in my sleep.” 

“T a’n’t got no brother that I call one,” said Nance. ‘I had 
one once, but he-wouldn’t do nothing to keep me from want. 
Well, everybody’s got a burden. Mine a’n’t no worse than any- 
body’s else.” 

“Tt was nothing but a torment to love Mrs. Nelson, in them 
days. I knowed I was disagreeable to her, Miss Kate; that was 
plain enough; and so I thought ’twas no use any thing I could 
do. She scolded; and, when I said nothing, I was sullen; and, 
when I spoke, I was sarcy. She laughed at me, and that was 
hard to bear; but, worse, she took no notice of me, nor minded 
how I fared, days and days.” 

“ But she sent you here to Sunday School ?” 

“‘T asked her, out of my own head. It was for books I came 
here in the first place. She would ’a took ’em away, though, 
only for you. I don’t say it to complain of her: only, from that 
time, I felt you was my friend.” 

‘Mrs. Nelson thinks more of you now,” said Kate. 

** A sight,” cried Nancy, ‘‘since you was Hatty’s nuss; when 
a stranger could not come anighst her, she was so cross.” 

“That is nothing. I done no great things, only the child kind 
of took to me. It comes nateral to me to do for the sick. Being 
so handy in her trouble, Mrs. Nelson’s done saying I’m kep only 
out o’ compassion, and because nobody else ’d give me house- 
room out 0’ the Poor-house.” 
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“Well, I never ” began Nancy; but, nothing further 
occurring to her mind, the remark remained in a fragmentary 
state. 

“Things are some different. My bed was brought down to 
the nursery then, and is there yet; and, being so in sight, I a’n’t 
so neglected, any way. But it a’n’t more comfortable lodging, 
nor better clo’es, makes me happier than I was afore I knowed 
you, Miss Kate.” 

“What is it? Though I am pretty sure I could guess.” 

“Well, I don’t feel so lonesome; for I don’t think so much 
about myself. I love to do for others, without wanting my pay, 
even in love.” Lucy Anne opened her Bible, and silently pointed 
to a verse marked with a pencil. 

‘Tf remember the sabbath when we marked that,” said Kate. 
Tf ye love them which love you, what reward have ye?” 
T have often thought of the address of the Superintendent, which 
led our attention to it.” 

** Beats all, how you can remember!” exclaimed Nancy. 
“What did he say, Leucy ?” 

‘* Miss Kate knows best.” 

But Kate did not answer for Lucy Anne. She was making a 
note in a little blank book, and looking out the hymn very busily, 
as the Superintendent was preparing for the final services. 

‘Why, he said it was mean to be always thinking of ourselves, 
and what we might lay claim to, or covet, from others. Well, 
and he said that happiness comes to no selfish bosom. It was the 
gift of God to them that deserved it, he said, and it come without 
being looked for. To lay out for it was jest the way to miss it. 
We must not think any thing about it, but to do all we could for 
other people’s good, and love them that didn’t love us, like 
Christ.” 

The hymn having been sung, and the school dismissed with a 
blessing, Nancy went to the Poor-house seats, and took charge of 
several small children that were waiting for her there. Lucy 
Anne was going home. The cook, she said, could go as well as 
not, of a Sunday forenoon, when there was only a picked-up 
dinner to get; so she had promised to go home to fill her place. 
The Sunday School did her more good than public worship. 
“Tt is my best meeting,” said she; “for I understand the 





preaching.” 
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Kate said she was glad there was a good understanding between 
her and the cook. A cloud came over Lucy Anne’s face, — 
the old lowering look, Kate thought; and, as it was yet early 
for church, she went down the steps with her pupil in some 
anxiety. 

‘An understandin’ !”’ repeated the girl, with a frown, and the 
old hang of the lip. Poor Kate felt her heart sink; yet she saw 
her pupil hurrying home to do a kindness to one with whom she 
was on no Christian terms, to judge from her face. 

“T can’t tell you now, Miss Kate. There’s something between 
me ’n’ her: if it’s an understandin’, its wrong. I don’t well 
know how to steer, and do right.” 

“Can I advise you?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe,” said Lucy Anne, hastening her 
steps, and leaving Kate to her own cogitations. Whatever it 
might mean, Lucy Anne’s mind was no ordinary one, and worthy 
a better education. She would ask Mrs. Nelson to send her to 
school, half the day at least. It seemed to Kate perfectly won- 
derful, that ideas, which to her own more mature mind were 
newly acquired, should have been readily adopted by an untaught 
girl, just beyond childhood. They had met a want, to be sure, 
and been welcomed by a naturally generous heart. But much 
thought must have been required to give them deep root. Both 
Helen and Lucy Anne, she thought, had had that early experi- 
ence of sorrow, toil, isolation, and neglect, which makes the young 
prematurely old. The minds thus ripened before they were de- 
veloped, she compared to half-grown fruit, brought to partial 
maturity by the want of sheltering leaves and freshening dews. 
Kate felt, rather than thought, that much of the kindly sunshine 
which had kept them from being soured by a lot so dreary, had 
come from the precious influences of the Sunday School, and the 
sympathy of her own warm young heart. 


é (To be continued.) 
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A YEAR OF TRIAL; OR, LESSONS OF “THE TIMES.” 
CHAPTER III. 


Lire had indeed assumed a new aspect to the little family, now 
so quietly domesticated under the vine-wreathed roof of their 
modest home, to which Mrs. Selby had given the name of ‘“ Vine 
Cottage.” Its former occupants, although people in the humbler 
walks of life, had a true love of nature and a sufficiently nice 
appreciation of the beautiful, to induce them to adorn the little 
cottage and its nice garden with such climbing plants and shrubs 
as require but little care, but which are capable of changing an 
abode of poverty and meanness into one of picturesque loveliness, 
Honeysuckles and roses covered the front porch, and had even 
mounted to the little roof, and hung gracefully drooping over one 
corner; giving promise, in their flourishing condition, of blossoms 
at once fair to the eye and sweet to the sense. No straggling, 
unsightly branches of shrub, vine, or tree obtruded themselves to 
mar the harmonious effect of the whole; for Johnny Grant, un- 
der his mother’s supervision, had worked hard in his leisure 
hours to put every thing out of doors in order. Mrs. Grant had 
suggested to her husband also, what a very pleasant thing for 
the children a seat would be under the elm-tree, whose graceful 
branches drooped so lovingly towards mother earth, and so thick 
was its luxuriant foliage. The suggestion was readily acted 
upon; and a neat rural seat added one more charm to the spot, 
and one more attraction to the children. 

To Mrs. Selby, who had so long been shut up in her city 
home, amid the bustle and din incident to such a residence, this 
change seemed almost like taking a new lease of life. The 
awakening of spring is always exhilarating. In this season of 
the year, the human heart seems to imbibe somewhat of that new 
life which is everywhere triumphantly manifesting itself in the 
vegetable world. Even in the crowded city, shrubs and trees 
put on their livery of gladness; and the ‘“‘ grass, creeping, creep- 
ing everywhere,” enlivens alike the humble court and the lordly 
area with its fresh, young beauty: but in the country, where 
sober woods and smiling meadows, extensive orchards and private 
gardens, assume, day by day, to the never-wearied eye of’ the 
lover of the beautiful, new forms of loveliness and promise, and 
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where the birds pour forth their morning carols in strains of 
gladness, — there the pulse beats quicker, and the heart rejoices 
in sympathy with the resurrection of nature. 

Mrs. Selby, with her cultivated mind, refined taste, and deep 
religious feeling, was keenly sensitive to the delights which rural 
life affords, particularly in a place like M——, which combined 
great natural beauties with more or less of architectural and 
artistic beauty, as shown in the residences and grounds of the 
wealthy. The children seemed like new beings. Charlie was 
out of doors almost all the time, from morning till night, when 
the weather was pleasant; making mud pies; feeding Mrs. 
Grant’s stray fowls, which sometimes came down to the cottage; 
riding an imaginary pony, improvised from a stick; or gambling 
hither and thither with all the glee of a healthy young child, 
‘* which feels its life in every limb;” joined by Louise, when- 
ever her grave little ladyship thought she could be spared from 
helping mamma. The twins throve too, both, doubtless, on 
account of change of air, and the improvement in their mother’s 
health, which began to mend before they had been a fortnight in 
their new home. 

Mrs. Selby was not now obliged to go to market, as she had 
calculated upon doing. The butcher’s cart was at her door every 
morning, with a sufficient variety for the necessities of her house- 
hold, and with comparatively moderate prices. So, apart from 
the agreeableness of her situation, and the improved state of 
health in all the family, she had another great cause of thankful- 
ness, that she had succeeded in retrenching their expenses, so as to 
enable them to live entirely within their income, so far as she 
could foresee. This relieved her of a great anxiety, which for 
months had preyed upon her mind. Now, humbly as they lived, 
with. none of the luxuries of life, save those greatest of all, so 
freely given of God,—fresh air and pure water, —she was 
happy in the thought that what they ate and drank and wore was 
their own, and that no man was defrauded by them of his just 
dues. 

Mrs. Selby was not one of those loose reasoners, or rather no 
reasoners at all, who are for ever blaming society at large 
on account of their own indiscretions and mismanagement, and 
who are for ever saying, ‘‘ One must live, live honestly if he can; 
but live he must at any rate.” That mischievous doctrine, ‘‘ The 
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world owes me a living,”” was never on her lips or in her heart; 
and if, in some hour of despondency and discouragement, she had 
given way to her overcharged feelings, it was never with repin- 
ing, but rather from the effects of physical prostration. The 
ways of Providence were often very mysterious to her, and past 
finding out; and she had not the presumption to undertake to 
measure infinite wisdom by her own finite understanding. Much 
she saw in the state of society around her, which perplexed and 
sometimes greatly disturbed her; but never to such an extent as 
to lessen in the least her unwavering faith in Him who seeth not 
as man seeth, and who doeth all things well. If she would 
reprove her own child for murmuring at the rain, which proscribed 
his present pleasures, how much more should she stand self- 
reproved for repining at chastisements, which, although for the 
present grievous, she knew were intended to “ yield the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised thereby ”’ ! 
‘It’s easy to find fault, marm; but I reckon Him as made us 
knows when to put on the rod and when to spare better than the 
likes of us; and I’m afeared, if it was left to us, we should be 
saviner of the smart now than mindful of the good that’s to come 
arter it’s all over,’’ were words which had made a deep impression 
upon her youthful mind years before. They were addressed to 
her mother by a pious old man in the neighborhood, in speaking 
of a family which, in a murmuring spirit, had met with severe 
trials. Upon asking her mother for an explanation of the good 
old man’s remark, she was told that the best illustration of it 
was her own punishments, inflicted by parental love, and for her 
own good, present and future, although she might not be able to 
understand how it could be so. It was a lesson both in faith and 
love, which she never forgot, and it was now bearing rich fruits; 
for Mrs. Selby knew and felt that her religion was as needful to 
her in her every-day trials and vexations, as in that heavier disci- 
pline of life in which the weakest often find a merciful arm 
outstretched to support them, under burdens and sorrows seem- 
ingly too grievous to be borne. And, with this faith and love 
strong in her heart, she toiled on day after day in discharging her 
appointed duties, thankful for the blessings kindly vouchsafed to 
her by her heavenly Father; and never all the time, in a spirit of 
repining or of jealousy, contrasting her own situation with that 
of Mrs. Grant, or with the more luxurious one of Mrs. Alden. 
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For some time after their settlement in the country, Mr. Selby 
appeared fully to enjoy his new life. The gleeful welcome home 
from Louise and little Charlie, who, hand in hand, always ran to 
meet papa at night, and the less demonstrative but no less heart- 
felt one from his wife, was a cordial to his spirits; and the half 
hour’s ride in the cars generally served to dispel any clouds which 
might have gathered over him during his day of arduous labor, 
for arduous it always was; Mr. Watkins being a master who was 
not content with less than all the ability and strength of those 
whom he employed in his service. ' 

One evening, however, — it might have been four or five weeks 
after their removal,— when Mr. Selby came home, it was very 
evident that he had been greatly annoyed at something that had 
occurred; for his brow was clouded, and his mind so much oc- 
cupied that he scarcely heeded the greetings of his children, or 
took any interest in their sports, although he knew that a frolic 
with papa was the crowning happiness of the day to the little 
ones. 

Children are quick to discover changes in feeling in those whom 
they love; and the considerate little Louise, seeing that something 
was the matter with papa, coaxed Charlie away, saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble papa, Charlie dear. He has a headache, I confer from 
his looks.” The little lady was in the habit of using language 
caught from her elders, and sometimes, as in the present instance, 
with a slight mistake in its meaning. 

When the children were all quietly at rest in their respective 
little nests, and husband and wife were alone in that delightful 
twilight hour, in which they found it so pleasant to hold sweet 
communion with each other, Mr. Selby broke the silence in which 
they sat for some minutes, with, — 

“Whom do you think I met in the cars to-night, Ellen?” 

“T don’t know: Mr. Alden?” 

*T saw him as I often do now; but I did not have reference to 
him. You remember Walter Tilden, who married your ‘dear 
friend and schoolmate, Edith Lyle?” 

‘Yes, I remember him and Edith too, as my schoolmate, but 
scarcely as my dear friend.’’ 

‘* As you please: I only know how sweet she was to you when 
we were first married, and how she used to talk of the dear times 
at Lennox, when you and she were there together at school. I 
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was one round higher then on the ladder of fortune than her 
affianced. I always wondered how you could fancy such a silly 
girl.” 

**T didn’t particularly fancy her, as you term it, Edward; but 
how could I repulse her when she sought my acquaintance ? 
Besides, she has her good traits under a somewhat frivolous 
exterior.”’ 

* Such as?” 

‘Why, I think she’s warm-hearted and generous.” 

** Humph! I don’t know about her generosity; but as to her 
warm-heartedness, to-day settled my mind on that point. But to 
my story. I met the happy pair to-night, face to face. They 
have just returned from a European tour. Walter is a warm- 
hearted fellow, if he is an insufferable coxcomb, and he really 
seemed rejoiced to see me; but his wife, your dear friend Edith, 
gave me only the tips of her fingers, and in the coldest possible 
manner. ‘Tilden then said, ‘Living out of town, Selby, eh?’ 
* Yes,’ I said, ‘ we’re in M fora year.” ‘Ayear,eh? Well, 
that’s lucky; we came out a week since, and are living just below 
the hill, next to Mr. Thornton. Where are you to be found?’ 
I told him our location in as few words as possible. ‘Why, we 
passed that pretty little box the other day, Edith,’ turning to my 
lady; ‘don’t you remember my pointing it out to you? If we had 
only known you lived there, we might have called. Any more 
olive branches, eh?’ You remember his eternal ehs, Ellen, 
winding up every sentence. I told him of the twins; upon which 
he complimented me upon my patriarchal appearance in his own 
peculiar way, slapping me at the same time on the shoulder. 
Then, for the first time, his wife spoke. ‘I hope Mrs. Selby is 
well?’ said her very condescending ladyship. ‘Quite so, thank 
you,’ said your humble servant. Walter and I then got into a 
talk upon business matters, and nothing more was said about 
‘auld lang syne,’ till, as we parted at the station, Walter urged 
our coming to see them, saying, ‘ Edith will be so glad to live over 
old times with your wife! Let us see you soon, Selby, eh.’ You 
know he lacks both penetration and tact. I did not notice the 
glance she gave her husband; but I felt it in her freezing tones, ag 
she said, ‘I shall be very happy to see Mrs. Selby at our house; 
but at present my time is too much occupied to allow me to call.’ 
I was tempted to make her a very saucy answer, but restrained 
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myself, and merely bowed myself away, deaf to Tilden’s ‘ Jump 
in and ride, Selby, eh.’ Now I call that decidedly cool on my 
lady’s part; what say you, Ellen?” 

‘Rather so, I should think,” answered Mrs. Selby, smiling; 
‘but what do you care? You know Mrs. Tilden never was a 
friend of mine, although she used to visit us often in —— Street. 
She had not’many acquaintances then in the city, and, of course, 
was glad to seek me out; and perhaps ——. Now it is very 
different: her husband is prosperous, and connected in business 
with one of the wealthiest mercantile houses in Boston; and I 
presume she has a large circle of fashionable acquaintances. 
You must remember, Edward, that my path diverges as widely 
from hers as hers does from mine. Why should you care for her 
acquaintance, now that she is rich, when you never fancied 
her formerly ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t care a straw for it now, more than I did then, and 
you know it; but I do care that such a weak, frivolous woman as 
she is should put on airs to you, who are immeasurably her 
superior in every thing but paltry, contemptible wealth.” 

‘Oh, no, Edward, neither paltry nor contemptible, as you well 
know. Don’t say that. If you are satisfied with my superiority, 
what matters it what other people think ?”’ 

A good deal. I wish to see my wife occupy the position in 
society she’s entitled to.” 

“T am occupying that position in society God has placed me 
in. Who shall gainsay his will?” replied Mrs. Selby, sadly. 

“No such thing, Ellen. I admire the truly Christian view 
you take of your condition and circumstances, and I appreciate 
your Christian principles, I trust, however I may fail myself of 
being governed by them; but do not confound man’s pride and 
caprice with God’s righteous appointments. I understand it all. 
We are in the very hot-bed of aristocracy here, among whom 
Mrs. Tilden visits, or will visit, of course; and she’s afraid that she 
will compromise her standing, if she lets it be known that you 
and she were old acquaintances. And as it is with her, so will it 
be with most of people living in this neighborhood: none of them 
will notice us, because we live in a little brown house under the 
hill, — under the shadow of Grant the carpenter.” 

‘And why should they? I do not know them; and what 
could I do if they should visit us, with my time so fully occupied 
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as itis? We have no possible claim on them; and they all have 
already a large circle of acquaintances.” 

“We have as much claim on them as Walter Tilden and his 
wife.”’ 

“ No, I think not. They will live among them on a footing of 
equality, which we cannot do. Besides, we are not permanently 
located here, and they probably are. I am unable to conceive 
what pleasure or profit there would be in visiting among people 
whose civilities and attentions it would be quite out of our power 
to return.” 

“Tt would be painful to my feelings to do it, I confess. You 
always appeared to enjoy your visits at Mrs. Alden’s, and were 


never troubled because you could not return her attentions.”’ 


‘That was different, Edward. She was my friend, and one of 
the very few people who know how to bestow favors gracefully. 
I received them in the spirit in which they were bestowed.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t see how she could desert you, let me have done 
what I might. She’s as proud as the rest, I suppose.” 

“Tt is not pride, mark my words, Edward, that keeps her 
away. I have the utmost confidence in her friendship, and 
doubt not every thing will be satisfactorily explained ere long. 
With regard to society in this neighborhood, Edward, do not let 
your affection for me cause you to take a one-sided view of the mat- 
ter, as you seem disposed to do. Granting that we are the equals, 
to say the least, in birth and education, of the most wealthy and 
fashionable families residing here, our condition at present is such 
as would render it far from convenient or agreeable to me to 
receive visits from them. 

“Fancy,” continued Mrs. Selby, playfully, trying another 
method to soften her husband’s feelings, —‘‘ fancy me in my morn- 
ing dress, with the babies both awake, and claiming constant 
attention. A ring at the door, which, as it often happens, Bridget 
is not in a state to reply to. With a baby on each arm, I open the 
door myself to Mrs. Clarence Beltravers and Mrs. Lewis Thorn- 
ton, who have come to pay me a morning visit. Duly seated, 
and conversation commenced, Rose begins a solo, in which Lily 
soon joins, giving us a duet of sounds not the most musical, even 
to a patient mother’s ear. Charlie rushes in from his mud-pies, 
maybe, to see whom the fine carriage at the gate belongs to, — 
face, hands, and clothes in keeping with his employment; and 
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just then Bridget — who in every dilemma knows but one 
resource, and that is to run to me, however I may be engaged — 
caps the climax by putting her head, with its conspicuous, double- 
frilled cap, in at the door, with, ‘Och, an’ shure, marm, an’ the 
puddin’s done black entirely, an’ it is, marm!’ ” 

‘“‘T wonder who’s exaggerating now, Ellen?” replied Mr. 
Selby, laughing in spite of himself. 

“Not I, surely; for it is what might happen any day. And 
you must see, Edward, how undesirable it is to me to form new 
acquaintances in our present situation, much more so to me than 
it would be unpleasant to them, if there was any possible reason 
why they should, — which there is not. Your sensitive feelings, 
Edward, make you almost unjust to the wealthy, as a class, I 
fear.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you'll say next they have no faults, as a 
class.” 

“Not more faults, as a class, than the poor have as a class, or 
those in the middle ranks of life. Do you not recollect what our 
excellent pastor once said to us on this subject ?” 

6c No.” 

‘That there was not so much pride and exclusiveness among 
the wealthy, as jealousy and distrust among the poorer, classes in 
society ; and that in his ministries, both in the city and country, 
— and he has had an experience of forty years, — in any attempts 
he has made to bring all the members of his parish into an 
acquaintance with one another, he has always found more diffi- 
culty with the latter than with the former class. If you are 
disposed to appropriate faults to particular classes in society, I 
fear you will find one about as guilty as another, — each charge- 
able with that to which there is a peculiar temptation in its 
condition.” 

* Well, I must say, you are more indulgent in your judgments 
of the wealthy than I can be. But have not your views under- 
gone some change of late, Ellen? I remember well, in our first 
acquaintance, years ago, of hearing you speak with no little 
severity of one of your neighbors, who, you said, was a purse- 
proud, cold-hearted aristocrat. Don’t you recollect making use 
of such language about Mrs. Thurston ?” 

“Yes, I do, Edward; but my feelings were excited at the 
time; and she treated, as I thought and still think, very cruelly 
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a lovely young girl, who was poor. I was young then, and it 
was inconsiderate in me {0 make such a speech. But she was 
only one of a large class; and, admitting that all I said about her 
was true, it by no means proves the rule.” 

“There are hundreds, nay, thousands, just like her.” 

** As well say there are hundreds and thousands like Mrs. 
Brown, the grocer’s wife, who is constantly indulging in jealous 
and envious feelings. No, Edward; I think there is a great deal 
said about the wealthy at the present day which is untrue, 
particularly so since the times have been so hard. Many in the 
humbler ranks of society seem to look upon the rich as their 
enemies, and often speak of them as revelling in luxury, while 
they themselves are actually suffering for the bare necessaries of 
life.”’ 

* And are they not? To bring the matter home, is not Mr. 
Watkins doing so while he keeps me on a miserable pittance? 
Do Mr. Alden’s eieant house and grounds look like any thing 
else ?” 

“Mr. Watkins is not a self-indulgent man, as you yourself 
have often said; and I have not a shadow of doubt the Aldens 
deny themselves many gratifications, which have become almost 
necessaries of life to them from habit, that they may have more 
abundant means with which to assist the poor and needy in these 
hard times. That the rich have faults, as a class, I do not deny; 
that others have faults, too, is evident enough. We all should be 
found wanting, I fear, were we weighed in the balance of strict 
justice. While there are such people as Mrs. Tilden and Mrs. 
Thurston among the wealthy, who are too frivolous and too weak- 
minded not to be dazzled by their own glitter, do not let us forget 
the many, many noble, warm, and generous-hearted men in that 
class, whom it has been our privilege to know and honor, — mer- 
chant princes, indeed, — whose hands were always open to the 
never-failing cry of the needy, ‘Give, give,’ and whose wives and 
daughters employed the greater part of their time in unostenta- 
tious acts of kindness and mercy.” 

‘¢He who is convinced against his will, 
Holds to the same opinion still,’ 
you know,” said Mr. Selby. ‘I cannot controvert your argu- 
ments exactly ; but still I am not satisfied to see you out of your 


true sphere.” 
4* 
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“Out of my true sphere, my dear husband? Say rather in 
the very height and glory of it, striving to perform my duty in 
that situation in which my heavenly Father has placed me. God 
has intrusted us with the care and nurture of young immortal 
spirits ; and, surely, watching over them is a far nobler employ- 
ment than spending my time in visiting, even in the most refined 
society.”’ 

“T do not see why you should give up all society because you 
have children.” 

“In our present circumstances I must, or neglect them. The 
Scriptures tell us, what our own experience verifies, that there 
is ‘a time to every purpose under heaven.’ I had my time 
for society in my youth; and doubtless, if I live, I shall have an 
afternoon of rest in my declining years. The prime of life to 
woman, as well as to man, should be given to those very important 
concerns which neither can neglect, and be innocent. What my 
duty is, I very clearly see; and my duty and my pleasure lead 
me into the same path. A young mother must of necessity live 
in comparative retirement, if she is faithful to her trust as a 
mother.”’ 

* All very true and very well, if it did not make it appear that 
they consider you inferior to them.” 

“They? Who?” 

‘Who? Those wealthy people in our neighborhood, who look 
down upon us as quite beneath their notice, I have no doubt.” 

They may well look down upon us,— those, at least, who live 
on the hill, if they look in this direction. But I very much 
question whether our being here is known at all to many of 
them.”’ 

‘Worse and worse, to be so insignificant ! ”” 

Does that make us insignificant? I don’t see how. Does 
the fact, that people of wealth and standing here, and having an 
established position in society, choose to visit in their own circle 
of. acquaintances, and do not care to go out of it, prove that we 
are really inferior to them, or that they consider us so?” 

** But they do consider us so.”’ 

“How do you know that? I very much doubt whether a 
single one of them does, whose opinion, good or bad, is worth any 
thing. You would not value any more highly than I do the 
friendship of Edith Tilden, if she is, as you think, a mere butter- 
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fly of fashion, attracted more by glitter and tinsel than solid 
worth. Do not think any more about these things, Edward, or 
make yourself unhappy on my account. If we were rich, I could 
not be happier than I have been since we came to this peaceful, 
quiet home, —seeing the children so well and happy, and you 
yourself in so much better spirits than in those olden days of 
trouble. I feel no want of society, with my sweet babes, and 
looking forward to your coming at night. Dr. Lester, and our 
good minister and his wife, are constant proofs that all our friends 
have not deserted us. If you will not mind these things for a 
time, I promise you to shine as brightly as a returned comet 
when we shall emerge from our present retirement, as I doubt not 
we shall when the ends for which we were sent here have been 
answered. Our trials, Edward, are not of man’s appointment, 
save by God’s permission. He ever careth for us.” 

‘T know it, I know it, Ellen; but I do not live, as you do, in 
a constant atmosphere of faith and love: would that I could! 
When I see how happy your religion makes you, and how it 
sweetens every cup of bitterness of which you are made to drink, 
I long to be like you. But I fear, Ellen, some heavy discipline 
is necessary to me to subdue this wayward heart of mine, and 
make me duly grateful for my treasures, which are, surely, 
greater than silver or gold could purchase.” 

Ellen was silent for a few moments. Her husband spoke so 
sadly, and yet so seriously, that a shadow fell upon her hopeful 
heart. ‘‘ Could it be,” she thought, “that some greater dicipline 
was still needed by them both, ere they could kiss the rod that 
chastened them; and, if so, in what form would it come? Was 
sickness or death to intrude upon that happy little band?” The 
thought depressed her; but she answered her husband, cheerfully, 
‘We must lay up our treasures in heaven, — the only safe abid- 
ing-place for them.” 
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“TO WHAT PURPOSE IS THIS WASTE?” 


A SERMON BY REY. WM. 0. WHITE. 
Matraew xxvi. 8: ‘* To what purpose is this waste? ” 


Tuts is a question which it is well to ask, and which we often 
have occasion to ask. Whether we always ask it at the right 
time, and in regard to the right things, may not so readily be 
determined. 

We can all agree that wastefulness is sin. We must readily 
perceive that it is contrary to the plainest purposes of our exist- 
ence. Economy is more than worldly prudence; it is a Chris- 
tian virtue. But what do we mean when we say this? That to 
hoard up money is a Christian virtue? By no means. It may 
be a matter of honest prudence; it may also be, at times, a 
selfish indulgence. Do we mean, then, that it is a Christian virtue 
to use that careful circumspection which may enable us to reduce 
our expenditures to the smailest possible limit? ‘This wise cir- 
cumspection may end in our being ruled by avarice, which is 
unchristian. ; ' 

Still we say, ‘‘ Economy is a Christian virtue.” Waste is un- 
christian and unnatural. We shrink from condemning the prac- 
tice of economy in confessedly little things, since it often evinces 
a love of system, a judicious forethought, and is sometimes closely 
connected with the practice of benevolence. 

There is, however, atrue and a false economy. ‘There is a nar- 
row and a lofty economy. There is a selfish and a disinterested 
economy. And let me remark, in the first place, that that is a 
wretched economy which concerns itself chiefly with the wants 
of the body, to the neglect of those of the mind. The plainest 
fare, if it be only abundant, — the simplest dwelling, if it be only 
sheltered, — and, along with these blessings, the power to give one’s 
children that education which their tastes and capacities deserve, 
—is a condition of things far better than richer fare, a more elabo- 
rate dwelling, and the consequent inability to do ample justice to 
the minds of one’s children. Economy, in the language from 
which it is derived, signifies strictly the guidance of the house. 
But (whether they who first used this word thought so or not) 
is a house guided, managed, directed, in the true sense of those 
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words, when an eye is had only to the physical wants of its in- 
mates? A barn may be well superintended on no higher prin- 
ciple than this. A house never can be. In the guidance of the 
house, we include all those influences which go to affect the educa- 
tion of its older or younger inmates. Devoutly grateful as we 
have reason to be for our schools, we must be sensible that a child 
has but an imperfect education who is left entirely to their influ- 
ence.. The house should be consecrated to the purposes of his 
education. What higher purpose can it subserve? “Let it be 
only remembered that this work should go hand in hand with the 
education of the parents; for men or women who forget that 
their education can never be completed, fall into a melancholy and 
pernicious error. Isa house built to shield one from the storm, 
to eat and to drink in, to find repose in? All these ends may in- 
nocently be attained by its erection; but, regarding it as a place of 
education, it requires a different kind of furniture than that kind 
which would amply answer the physical ends just named. He 
whose ambition it is to guide his house well, will study that he 
and his household grow more fastidious regarding the food of the 
mind, and less so regarding the food of the body. He will be 
more anxious regarding the appearance of his table in the even- 
ing than he is about its aspect at meal times. Are there 
improving books for his children? Does the example of their 
parents create or develop a relish in them for these books? Is 
there a picture on the wall, the influence of which is in any 
degree refining and elevating? If there be, indication is afforded 
that the dwelling is furnished with some regard to the adornment 
of the minds of its inmates. It is a beautiful economy which 
saves the pure tastes, the intellectual capacities, the power to 
accomplish. It is a well-ordered dwelling where the real point of 
interest with the youth is, how beautifully their minds are to be 
clothed, rather than their bodies. She guides the house well who 
consents to see some coveted article of luxury within the walls 
only in imagination, in order that without the windows there may 
be groups of trees or patches of flowers to minister to that love 
of the beautiful which is seldom altogether foreign to the mind of 
childhood. He is a wise economist who, deferring until a some- 
what late period the bestowment of money upon his children, 
accustoms them to find a reward for particular exertions in a 
ramble over the hills with their father, in a drive which shall 
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afford a beautiful view, or in an instructive book. It is good 
economy to save the laceration, in distant years, of parental feel- 
ing, — the weary hours of inquiry as to what shall be done with 
those who ought to be deciding the question for themselves. To 
encourage a taste for what is beautiful in nature or art, or human 
character, in the young or in ourselves, is economy not misplaced. 
The beautiful! Say not that there is a waste of that time or 
money or patient attention which is appropriated to rendering 
one’s self Sr one’s children more susceptible of its influence. 

My second remark is, that nothing is wasted in the cultivation 
of the affections. Our Master throws light upon this truth. 
He is in the house of Simon the leper, —a title which, giving its 
possessor no claim to the honor of the world in Jerusalem, but 
rather to their aversion, only awakens more tenderly the sym- 
pathy of Jesus. It is while he sits at Simon’s board, that a 
woman, having an alabaster box of very precious ointment, comes 
in and pours it upon the Saviour’s head. Then it was that the 
disciples said, in ‘‘indignation,” ‘‘'To what purpose is this waste?” 
“To what purpose,” thou friend of publicans and sinners, was 
the waste of thy time, thy powers, and thy affections upon the 
sick and the forlorn and the despised? Was it because the 
leper’s house was the ondy one whose door would open to thee, 
that thy feet were led thither? And yet, when thy whole life 
confesses that such employment. of thy time was felt by thee to 
be no waste, the generous, uncalculating tribute of affection from 
one capable of being touched by thy sublime disinterestedness is 
regarded as an unpardonable waste! Not one gift for thee, and 
thou, from daybreak till the deep night, unwearied in thy endea- 
vors to give all within thy power to give to all who need it! Giy- 
ing thy life to thy brethren,—already feeling the shadow of 
thy approaching death creeping over thy spirit; and yet, there in 
the leper’s house, to see the honest creature who scatters upon 
thy head the fragrant ointment (Jess fragrant than her prayers 
and praises) turned away with a chilling rebuke! It was more 
than the Saviour could tranquilly endure. How anxiously he 
disclaims the honor or the homage of men, you know. His per- 
sonal convenience seems to sink altogether from his mind. But 
he perceives that the principle which actuates this grateful woman 
in her conduct is not widely foreign from that which actuates him. 
He does not pause to weigh the value of his time or his services. 
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Unstintedly he bestows them, wheresoever he goes. So this 
enthusiastic friend pauses not to count the cost of the fragrant 
anointing. She may be ignorant that there are other ways in 
which she can participate in his labors and aid his cause. Her 
heart’s free impulse is to testify her unmeasured appreciation 
of his worth. And there may have been no way in which 
she could so effectually aid the great work of Christ, as by thus 
cheering and soothing his care-worn spirit. 

We need no higher example than this to assure us that there is 
no waste in the cultivation of the affections. A few hours’ stre- 
nuous, unremitted exertion, in order that one may gladden for 
half an hour longer the family circle whose joy and pride he is, — 
who dares say such labor is wasted ? Who dares say that that last 
half-hour with the prattle of those innocent ones, and beneath the 
beaming smile of the angel of the house, is wasted? His heart 
has long become a barren waste who says so. There is no waste 
in friendly words, cheerful looks, earnest expressions of regard, 
in the house, or out of it. He who in his own home will not take 
the pains to bear his part in lightening the weight of the day’s 
cares, by diffusing the light of a sunny countenance and the 
music of joyous accents, does not deserve the blessing of a home. 
Dream not that there is any waste in attaching thy children to 
thee. ‘The time may come when thou wouldst pay any price to 
win their love. Fancy not that there is no economy in grappling 
. thy friends to thee with hooks of steel. As age advances, thou 
wilt need their sympathy the more. New ones it will be harder 
to find. The ranks of the old ones will be rapidly lessening. 
‘Hasten, then; waste a few moments, waste a few thoughts, upon 
them; redouble thy kindly greetings. Learn to find deeper 
pleasure in their affection; and thou wilt at length confess that 
scarcely can any economy be more mistaken than that which 
measures the value of expressions of sympathy, or considers the 
time or the pains which they may cost. Apart from their influ- 
ence upon others, they send the atmosphere of perpetual spring 
into the bosom of the person who delights to manifest them. 

In the third place, let me remark that there is no waste in 
moral or religious effort. There is no waste in the toil and 
time which you devote to a good cause. A Sunday-school 
teacher may say, “I have tried to be faithful; I have spent 
much time in the endeavor to be of some real service to the chil- 
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dren under my care; but I do not feel sure that they are mate- 
rially better in consequence. I fear lest all these efforts may 
have been but a waste. I will try to spend my time, instead, in 
some quiet meditations.” But stop: cannot you economize in 
some safer way? Are you not in risk of losing your faith in 
your own power and the truth of God ?— not in danger of losing 
a relish for disinterested exertion? Can you afford to lose this? 
But call these labors wasted, if you choose. Go on with them. 
Let them be wasted. They are not wasted on you, so long as 
you sincerely and industriously address yourself to them. They 
are not wasted on you; for they help to enlarge your own mind, 
to test your own patience, to reveal your own spiritual needs. 

Another person may say, ‘‘ My charity has not been returned 
in thanks.’ If it had been, would it have been, in the full sense 
of the word, charity? What says the Scripture? ‘ Do good, 
and lend, hoping for nothing again.”” Nothing again — not even 
thanks. Receive them, if they come, as a sweetener of your 
exertions ; but do not count upon them. Still you say, “I am 
discouraged ; my benevolence may do more harm than good.” 
Sometimes it may: that is true. What then? Waste a little 
more judgment; expend a little more thought; but be on your 
guard, also, lest you be not willing, in addition, to waste a little 
more money. To what purpose is ¢his waste, do you say? 
Why, if you are too anxious lest you waste money upon the 
undeserving, you may lose that which all the money in the world 
cannot buy; that which is ‘‘ more. precious than gold; yea, than 
much fine gold.” You may lose the finer susceptibilities of the 
soul. You may harden your heart. You may wither up your 
kindly sympathies. Would this be good economy? In the long 
run, we must fear not. 

Whatever your department of duty, whatever the enterprises 
for whose success you have struggled, trusting thereby to ad- 
vance your neighbor’s good, forbear to reérench in this direction. 
‘Ah! but my own cares are great, and are constantly multiply- 
ing.’ Cannot you make them less? Cannot you save a little 
toil in this quarter? Is a tithe of your time given to efforts 
that have reference to the moral advancement of others as it is? 
and must you cut them off with a still smaller fraction ? 

And to all those who have neither heretofore nor now found 
time for actively promoting the well-being of others, must we 
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not say that their economy, whatever praises they may, in their 
self-assumed sagacity, bestow upon it, is not that economy 
which rises to the rank of a Christian virtue? The economy 
which deserves this proud designation is that which studies how 
to sacrifice something of its own time, its own toil, its own money, 
its own sympathy, its own prayers, to the good of others. 

Ay, its own prayers: and this word brings me to a fourth 
suggestion, which branches out, however, from the last-named 
one. Dread, above all things, to be chary of the time or the 
struggle which the labor for the attainment of personal holiness 
may demand. 

‘Would that I could resist this temptation,” there may be 
more than one among you to say; “but I’ve tried hard, and 
tried in vain. I have thrown away many patient thoughts, and 
many bitter struggles. . To what purpose is this waste?” To 
what purpose? ‘The very purpose of your creation, — the very 
purpose of your still prolonged life. Such waste is nobler than 
every other kind of saving. Still indulge in this waste. The 
time thus taken is taken from what would be a more fearful 
havoc. Grant that many efforts have been given to the work 
of subduing this bosom sin. So long as you have embarked in 
the enterprise, be not misled by the pitiful economy of pausing 
to count up your exertions, when one more rigorous, whole-souled 
assult upon the enemy who sits enthroned in your inner citadel 
might make you the master of its gates. 

Or is it possible that you, less conscious of the rule of one 
particular temptation, and yet too well aware that the lofty aspira- 
tions and the religious purposes of earlier days are still quietly 
receding farther and farther into the background of your plans 
of life, —is it possible that you have almost tacitly consented to 
abandon them? ‘‘ Abandon them ?— for what?” That you 
may save any more reproachful encounters with your conscience ? 
You may defer these; but you cannot save them. That you 
may have uninterrupted enjoyment of your pleasures? This 
enjoyment is too little interrupted. That you may give uninter- 
mitted thought to your avocation? This is a sure sign that it 
already begins to tyrannize over you. Does the pursuit of earth- 
ly business or earthly pleasure rob you of any of the moments 
which you once spent, when the dew of life’s spring was upon 
you, in prayer ? 

VOL. XIV. 5 
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Monstrous contemplation! What would you say, if, to us 
engaged in this temple in our devotions, a trafficker should enter 
and proclaim his wares, or a fiddler summon us to halls of mirth ? 
Suppose these messengers should say, ‘‘ Why linger around that 
altar? Whence these prayers? Wherefore these homilies ? 
To what purpose is this waste?’’? Would not your reason and 
your heart instinctively proclaim, The hours are not wasted which 
we pass here. The pursuits to which ye summon us are far less 
worthy of our undivided thought. We cannot retrench from the 
hours we give to the sanctuary. Hence, ye unclean birds, and 
forbear to devour the moments which we would give to God ? 

Would you thus address such itinerants, were they even now 
to burst asunder yonder doors and enter? What will you have 
to say to them, then, when, with their din, they presume to in- 
terrupt the more precious moments of your solitary morning or 
evening prayers? Such itinerants suffered to break in upon 
your private communion with the King of heaven, and permitted, 
not once only in a great while, but every day, until they consider 
that they have a right to usurp the shrine of your soul! Away 
with them! They bring havoc and waste, — the waste of all that 
is dearest and most valued. Give them their audience at the 
fitting time; but pray economize in such a way that you may be 
ever giving more time to Heaven, and less to the distractions of 
the world. 

In presenting you the sum of these conclusions, let me counsel 
you to distinguish between a false and a true economy; between 
an economy which pampers the body while it cripples the mind, 
and that wiser forethought which invariably consults the purest 
welfare of those who dwell beneath your roof. Let me urge 
you to shun an economy which weighs the words of affection, 
retrenches the scanty outlay of time bestowed on a good cause, 
and grudges the brief moments allotted to intercourse with 
Heaven. Avoid the sin of waste; but have eyes to see what 
constitutes this sin. Dissipation, carrying its fearful inroads into 
the soul, is waste. The idler, standing like an hourglass, only 
to show us how fast the sands of time are lapsing, is a monument 
of waste. The slave to the passion of accumulation is wasting 
the faculties given him by God. But he who resolves that the 
very last economy which he will practise is that which separates 
him from God,— is he a squanderer? To the life with which 
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God has been pleased to intrust him, he applies the principles of 
an economy which is adapted to the wants of eternity no less 
than to the fleeting wants of time. He knows that the solemn 
question, ‘‘ To what purpose is this waste?” will meet him again 
when he stands on that shore “from whose bourn no traveller 
returns ;”’ and it is his lifelong endeavor to give that answer to it 
upon earth which he shall wish from his heart that he had given 
when he stands before the throne of God. 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


SOME NOTICE OF ONE OF THE SPEECHES AT THE LATE 
UNITARIAN COLLATION. 


At the collation, Rev. Dr. Bettows, of New York, — whom, we 
may as well say here, we hold in the hearty admiration and the 
constant affection of a friendship too close to be either disturbed 
by any number of unexpected dinner-speeches, or abused by being 
allowed to keep back a frank testimony to sacred convictions, — 
made an address, of a portion of which the following sentences 
appear to be an authentic, though partial, report : — 


‘‘Unitarians had no occasion to extend their grounds, or to steal from 
others, or take their names. He (Mr. B.) loved people who did not turn 
their coats, and who stand by the castle which God has set them to defend. 
The way for the Unitarian denomination to get all the strength it needs is 
to be faithful to its great fundamental principles, trust to them, and not be 
trying to raise itself off the ground by the straps of its own boots. They 
wanted to be themselves, and nobody else, and nothing else, and to culti- 
vate that plan of Christianity which was possible to them. They had 
certain arteries and veins which connected them with the source of life. 
They should not put pipes and reservoirs in their place, which do not 
connect with the source of life. Others may cultivate principles which may 
do for them, but not for Unitarians. He believed that, when they attempted 
to walk in anybody else’s shoes, they would catch a tumble which would at 
least break their theological nose. He was glad to present these views; 
and he hoped he might be the means of injecting a little drop of red blood 
into some veins, and inspiring a little courage. He had a very particular 
respect for those, who, being born within the Unitarian denomination, 
elbowed for themselves a proper place, without peeping over the fence, and 
coquetting with people not born within their pale.” 


There was more of the same sort. It was pretty plain that 
the speaker had some special drift, and was exercised in his mind. 
It will be seen that he presents the rhetorical image of some 
unfortunate Unitarian, who is at once engaged in the perplexing 
avocations of shuffling his upper garment, lifting himself off the 
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ground by his nether one, pipe-laying, building a reservoir, walk- 
ing in another man’s shoes (over the ‘* boots” probably, rubbers 
perhaps), breaking his nose on the ground, peeping over a fence, 
coquetting with ‘‘ people” of another “ pale,” and so, of course, 
needing an injection of ‘red blood; ” thus offering an object of 
tender and various concern to the persevering saint, the gymnast, 
the tailor, the patriot, the engineer, the police-justice, the sur- 
geon, the modest man, the friend of female peace, and the 
practical anatomist. 

Now, if this was worth saying at all, it had a meaning; if it 
had a meaning, it was worth being listened to; if it was worth 
being listened to, it was worth being carefully considered. Such 
a consideration is just what we bespeak for it. 

It is certainly obvious that the speech had not the form of a 
thoroughly prepared or consecutively constructed statement; nor 
does it very clearly define its author’s present position, whether 
theological or ecclesiastical. This was not to be expected. And, 
on this account, it might well enough be dismissed perhaps, as 
most after-dinner extemporizations ought to be, as hardly a fair 
subject for grave criticism. But, on the other hand, every utter- 
ance from a live man has an animus. It was the instinctive and 
undoubted impression of those who heard it, that this one de- 
cidedly had. It sounded smart and sharp. There was an edge, 
and it was meant to cut. Somebody must meet with a certain 
sympathetic and humiliating contempt from this convivial, fra- 
ternal company. Whether this effect followed, we are really 
unable to say, for want of information. The important fact is, 
that the speaker was in an uneasy state of mind; that he 
regarded somebody, whom he was not quite candid enough to 
name, in the household of faith there represented, as deserving 
a public rebuke ; and that he was willing to administer it with a 
right hearty. good-will. What was there uttered was evidently 
an habitual feeling of the speaker, and likely to be uttered else- 
where. 

What are the facts? We will try to present them in a brief 
summary, which, at least, shall have in it no concealment, and no 
reserve, and no sidelong hints, but shall be a direct and frank 
declaration of what appear to be the facts to us. Within the 
denomination known as Unitarian, there are those who accept 
Christianity as a dispensation of divine grace, and not a develop- 
ment of human reason; as having, for its specific and peculiar 
power, a special, supernatural redemption from sin, in Christ 
Jesus, and not merely an unusual measure of natural wisdom or 
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love. They believe in Christ as literally and verily “God mani- 
fest in the flesh,” all power being given unto him in heaven and 
on earth; as the eternally begotten Son of God, his mode of 
oneness with the Father being a glorious and gracious mystery, 
transcending knowledge by the very conditions of the case; and 
as the ever-living, present Head of the Church, and personal 
Intercessor for his disciples. They believe in the universality of 
the need of a spiritual renewal in human hearts, through repent- 
ance, forgiving grace, and the salvation in Christ. They believe 
that the cross of the Redeemer is the world’s only hope; all 
everywhere who are saved being saved through the spiritual 
administration and headship of the Son of God over the entire 
race, consciously or unconsciously operating. They believe in 
prayer as a veritable asking and receiving from God, and not a 
self-stimulating and re-active process of man. In these respects, 
they probably differ from others of the same name, doctrinally. 
In many other points they agree. 

These persons also earnestly desire a cordial fellowship with all, 
of every name, whose spirit and faith permit it. They suppose 
God has true servants in all religious households, and that other 
sects than the Unitarians have something to afford to the church 
of the future. They take all honorable occasions, therefore, to 
cultivate these catholic sympathies, and to hold friendly intercourse 
with intelligent and earnest hearts of different denominations ; 
their own deepest interest inclining them naturally to ‘ evange- 
lical ”’ associations, rather than the opposite. Ministers of this 
stamp would gladly exchange professional civilities with devout 
Orthodox men, for the sake of the ends here indicated, and as 
being a simple act of Christian decency between disciples so 
agreed and related. They make full and unreserved use, not of 
technical terms, but of the rich scriptural phraseology which best 
conveys their doctrines. Sometimes it happens, and this also 
very naturally, that their preaching is liked by Orthodox hearers ; 
and these, finding in it an unexpected unction, and what seems 
the very truth of Christ, call it Orthodox preaching. Such be- 
lievers do not find themselves otherwise than happy, contented, 
and busy where they are, not wanting “red blood;” and, having 
tasted of a deep peace, can say, ‘‘ Would to God all were even as 
I am in this faith!” They are not moving consciously towards 
any particular denomination or creed, but only pray to come’ 
nearer and ever nearer to the Master, and to do their humble 
work faithfully under his eye, and to his acceptance. : 

They enter, one day, a company of familiar friends, at a festival 

5* 
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meant to flow with universal good-will; and a brother rises, who 
pointedly and ardently, though by implication, refers to persons 
of the denomination who are turncoats, coquettes, thieves, and 
spies. Not content with objecting to opinions, he invades the 
region of motive, and intimates things dishonest and base. These 
persons say, with some pain, ‘‘ Who is meant? It must certainly 
be that we are meant, who approach nearest to other standards or 
sects, and have most cultivated outside sympathies. The com- 
pany is not large enough to allow any misapprehension. To 
doubt who is meant, for fear of being charged with ‘ putting on a 
coat that fits,’ as it is called, would be sheer affectation. He 
means us.”’ 

Questions arise. In the first place, are the attack and the 
alarm just? We will undertake to say, at our own hazard, and 
out of our own knowledge in the premises, that there are no such 
disreputable manners, within the widest lines of the liberal camp, 
as are here held up to abhorrence. There is no enemy to tremble 
at the sound of that trumpet. This terrible fellow that offends 
the Unitarian morals; this ecclesiastical Paul Pry, that peeps 
into the keyholes of neighboring denominations ; this stealer of 
sectarian shoes; this gay denominational Lothario, that coquets 
with the Five Points (not of New York, but Calvinism), and 
flirts with Orthodox doctors of divinity, and trifles with the affec- 
tions of Presbyterian synods, — really non est inventus. The gun 
was well loaded; the charge was rammed down; but the shot 
went off into a vacuum. To give the familiar pun another turn, 
it was not nihil that fit; and still nihil fit. We once knew a 
first-rate sportsman that fired several pounds of ammunition into 
a wart on a branch of an oak-tree, supposing it to be a partridge. 
He was amazed that the bird did not either retire or come down, 
or, at least, that the feathers did not fly. But what is mis- 
directed may, none the less, do mischief. Johnson said to Beau- 
clerk, ‘‘ You have often given me pain, not from the power of 
what you said, but from seeing your intention.” 

Is the speech fraternal? The author is too candid to pretend 
that the strictures are less pointed, or less injurious, for being 
conveyed in the form of inuendo instead of direct assertion. 
Here, then, are certain of his brethen, of a circle not large enough 
to admit much ambiguity, charged with peeping and coquetry. 
Among gentlemen, these words, whether used in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, are not applicable to honorable characters. 
They carry, where they are deserved, a deep disgrace. Is the 
speaker willing to stand forward, and say of any one of his 
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brethren that these mean and despicable qualities belong to him ? 
Or was he aiming the shafts in his sentences at some hypothetic 
wriggler never incarnate among us? Or, if a joke was meant, 
is calling people by offensive names in a mixed company a sort of 
amusement that it would be well to encourage? It will hardly 
do to discourse with that kind of earnestness, and call it sport. 
And if it would do ever so well as a spicy contribution to a 
highly seasoned dish, is it calculated to effect the needed persua- 
sion, and bring the offender to consideration ? 

Again: is such a speech adapted to a feast of general hospi- 
tality? We are concerned with this point only with reference to 
the future. If the “collation” is a fit theatre for the severities 
of criticism, people should know it beforehand. Then persons of 
this or that shade of opinion in the liberal household can intelli- 
gently adopt one of three courses, — stay away; hear their way 
of thinking misrepresented and abused and ridiculed, with silent 
patience ; or go prepared to rise, and meet imputations with the 
natural weapons, turning a generous and genial board, where all 
might hope to feel at ease, into an arena of internal debate. If 
anybody enjoys the serene satisfaction of reading, in the present 
aspect of things, a prophecy that Unitarianism is to swallow up 
all other sects, and become the religion of America, it appears to 
us that his philosophy can afford to dispense with the opportunity 
of a dinner-party for a domestic onslaught. 

Again: when a speaker chooses to give his speech a personal 
turn, and to measure other men’s opinions by his individual 
estimate, telling us of whom “he has a very particular respect,” 
and of whom he has not, then it is not impertinent, but perfectly 
pertinent, for ug to inquire, whose “ particular respect” it is 
that we are to have vouchsafed to us, or are in danger of being 
bereaved of; whether his judgment is competent and formidable ; 
what his own convictions and antecedents are; whether, if the 
matter be theological, he has the qualities or attainments of a 
theologian (not to say, a “ theological nose’); whether, if the 
question be one of denominational fidelity, his past course has 
been one of rather uniform and steady adherence to the denomi- 
national platform, and, in fact, whether the denomination itself 
has a very distinctly bounded, self-agreed, and firmly planted 
platform, or not; whether, if the matter is one of leanings to 
Orthodoxy, he was, the other day, somewhat more given to Ortho- 
dox, not to say Calvinistic, speculations than his brethren, and 
without being sneered at for it by those brethren on festive occa- 
sions. Is it worth while to enter into these questions in the 
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present case? We submit whether they are not perfectly fair; 
and we are sure they are kind. None of them seems to us very 
important. Still, they are all germane to the inquiry into the 
value of a person’s “ particular respect.” 

Furthermore, is the tone of these remarks consistent with our 
professed liberality? Some parts of the speech were certainly 
liberal enough for anybody. The impression has been, that, 
within the general fellowship and denomination called Unitarian, 
persons of all diversities of doctrinal belief, who choose to remain, 
will find a welcome, or, at least, handsome treatment. Their 
convictions may be freely and boldly criticized ; but their motives 
are not expected to be rudely impugned, nor their independent 
modes of action uncomfortably stigmatized. The contrary is the 
essence of intolerance. What is the meaning of our boasted 
liberality? Is it that you may be rationalistic as you please, and 
go clear; but, if you happen to have “ evangelical” predilee- 
tions, you must be assailed? Is it that we must be tolerant of 
skepticism, and persecutors of Orthodoxy? Is it that we must 
embrace those who deny the doctrines of redemption, regenera- 
tion, special and divine answers to prayer, and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; but denounce those that cling to them as the 
hope and joy of their souls? Does this vaunted charity look in 
only one direction, and that away from the cross of Christ? Did 
Dr. Bellows consider Mr. Hyer a turncoat when he became a 
Unitarian? Or must all turn one way? Then God send us a 
swift conversion from liberality to bigotry! The Unitarian de- 
nomination have lately, we believe, through some of their public 
men and journals, and recognition of pastors, given frequent 
signs of cordial favor to men, honest no doubt, who have no 
belief in the divine authority of revelation, in the infallibility 
and supernatural works of Jesus Christ, in the need of a radical 
renewing of the human heart, in the efficacy of prayer as bringing 
us direct helps from God beyond the effects wrought in the natu- 
ral operation of the human mind, or in the personal presence of 
the Saviour in his church. It only remains to cast off those who 
hold opposite convictions, to complete the severance of the deno- 
mination from historical Christianity and evangelical religion. 

There are, on the other hand, men who hail with devout 
gratitude every sign of union among those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity; who do believe that the co-operation 
of devout and earnest persons of all sects whatever is an object 
infinitely to be desired and prayed for; that there is nothing 
to fear, but every thing to hope, in a better understanding, and 
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a more open and equal intercourse, between the members of 
denominations hitherto divided; and especially that a more full 
fraternizing, on honest terms, between the two great branches 
of New England Congregationalism would be an honor to the 
church, a vast blessing to mankind, and acceptable to God, the 
Father and Judge of all. We cannot seriously believe our 
brother Bellows is ready to treat such catholic hopes and aspi- 
rations as these with contempt, nor that he can afford to cramp 
the sympathies of his large heart into the narrow compass and 
petty limitations of those that stand on the rationalistic side of 
Orthodoxy. Yet, read it as we will, we cannot make any thing 
else of this part of his speech. 

Once more, what is likely to be the effect of such represen- 
tations on those who have hitherto acted with the Unitarian 
brotherhood, but have not found complete spiritual satisfaction 
nor sympathy in those ranks? We are not the advisers of the 
Unitarian denomination, by any means ; but we cannot withhold 
the opinion, that there is a way of dealing with such cases which 
is wise, Christian, and likely to do good to all concerned; and 
another way which is not. It is certain, that the difference, which 
threatens to become a division, within the Unitarian body is more 
and more distinctly marked. From what we have heard, we infer 
that nothing would be more likely to promote a division than a 
recurrence of remarks like those we have been noticing. Perhaps 
it is best it should come. That may be the providential design, 
or it may not. Which party would have the majority, in case of 
a division, is not clear. Undoubtedly, there are persons among 
us, ministers and laymen, who find more hearty sympathy and 
spiritual enjoyment in the society of some “‘ orthodox”’ believers 
and books than in some that are Unitarian. This results from no 
clandestine dispositions, but from spiritual affinities. Within 
this class are some who are very dependent on intimate and sym- 
pathizing companionships, in their religious life. Others are 
willing and able to stand alone, and take their chance for social 
nutriment. A little pushing, on the part of their old associates, 
would probably press them, not perhaps into orthodox sects, — 
where indeed their belief might still forbid their being accepted, 
— but out of the one they are no longer at home with. For our- 
selves, we do not feel that the formal fellowships of the Unitarian 
body are indispensable to our peace, though they are valuable. 
As Mr. Beecher once rather bluntly said, in a precisely analogous 
instance, of his Orthodox allies, “‘ The company is no great 
things: we do not stay on that account.” We do not fear that 
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we shall ever jack hearts to love, nor strong souls to be animated 
by, in any place in the Lord’s great vineyard where it may please 
Providence to cast our lot. How to be of the best Christian 
service to those that the past has already made near and dear, and 
with whom we now work, is the inquiry of conscience. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Christianity : its Essence and Evidence. By Rev. Gzorere W. 
Burnap, D.D. Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— Dr. Burnap’s writings 
always have the merits of clearness, directness, and method. He 
has been a diligent student of the New Testament. The results 
of his inquiries are here given in the form of Sermons, which are 
intelligible to the common mind, and contain a great deal of edi- 
fying matter. The claims of Christianity as a Divine Revelation 
may be sustained by a great variety of processes and modes of 
reasoning. Dr. Burnap is disposed to regard the miracles rather 
as external confirmations to the Saviour’s teachings than as or- 
derly emanations from a Being actually divine. Their value is 
made demonstrative rather than spiritual. As against pure natu- 
ralism, his argument is good; but a believer in Christ as the 
eternally-begotten of the Father would find something wanting 
in his faith. Constitutionally disinclined to every thing like mys- 
ticism, he deals with the evidences chiefly through the understand- 
ing. So his views of apostolic authority and of inspiration, while 
strong and ably presented in their positive part, do not satisfy 
our own convictions of the truth. Yet his veneration for the 
Record, his steadfast anti-neologism, and his Christian industry 
and scholarship, entitle him to profound respect, and do honor to 
his name. : 

Leaves from a Family Journal. From the French of Emile 
Souvestre. D. Appleton & Co.— This is a narrative of such 
home experiences as not unnaturally befall a young couple begin- 
ning life with no fixed Christian faith, and not an unusual share 
of wisdom. Other characters are introduced into the story. 
Many of the incidents are strikingly lifelike, and all are detailed 
with an air of vivacity and good nature characteristically French. 

Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Earl of Carlisle. 
Edited by Prof. C. C. Felton. — The shrewdness of an English- 
man, and the accomplishments of a scholar; the insight of a man 
of experience, and the opportunities of a nobleman; the charm of 
lands renowned for ancient glory, and alive with the stirring 
events of to-day; the scenes of classic associations and world- 
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celebrated actions; the geography of countries beautiful in them- 
selves; the picture of moving armies; the intelligent account of 
measures and forces which form a part of the majestic drama 
of suffering, diplomacy, and war, that now holds the eyes of the 
world; the instructive glances at growing and decaying nations, 
— these are the elements of interest and power in a rare book of 
travels, which, in the competent opinion of Prof. Felton, “ will 
be hereafter regarded as a valuable historical record of a very 
interesting period.” 

A Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, 
Original and Selected. By Mrs. Jameson. D. Appleton & Co. 
— The title well describes the book, the preface apologizes for it, 
and the body of the volume justifies it. A woman of vast read- 
ing and unusual intellectual activity, with such perceptions of 
genius and powers of criticism as Mrs. Jameson has proved her- 
self to possess, could not make a commonplace book, without 
conveying a great deal of really valuable information, entertain- 
ing anecdote, and rich suggestion. It is not the most satisfactory 
reading; but it is not the least engaging, nor the least stimulating. 
As the preface says, ‘‘ It may, like conversation with a friend, open 
up sources of sympathy and reflection; excite to argument, agree- 
ment, or disagreement; and, like every spontaneous utterance of 
thoughts out of an earnest mind, suggest far higher and better 
thoughts than any to be found here.” 

The Story of the Campaign; written in a Tent in the Crimea. 
By Major E. Bruce Hamtey, author of “ Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood.” Gould and Lincoln. — The author knows how to write, 
and he has evidently smelt blood. Such a tale of real adventure, 
living horrors, battlefields, hospitals, camps, fortresses, voyages, — 
such accurate portraits of scenes and events that we read of only 
disjointedly in the newspapers, — cannot lack attention. To a 
thoughtful reader, it must have the effect of a powerful argument 
for international arbitration and peace. 

The Pastor's Jubilee: Discourse of Rev. Brown Emerson, 
D.D., of the South Church, Salem, on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of his Ordination. With an Appendix. — Here is the interesting 
record of one of those rare occasions — equally precious to the 
heart of the good parishioner, and to the future student of history 
— which are coming to be more and more observed and honored 
among us in proportion as they are less frequent in occurrence, — 
the semi-centennials of pastorates. If it were only for the added 
joy such celebrations bring to the old age of God’s faithful and 
venerated servants, they would well justify their preparation. 
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Dr. Emerson’s Discourse is, for the most part, an unvarnished 
and solemn recital of the incidents and experiences of his mini- 
stry; and, at the Festival, he found a goodly number of spiritual 
children to rise up, and, with grateful gifts or with eloquent 
tongues, call him blessed. 

Tronthorpe. By Paut Creyton. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
The successful young writer who is known as the author of 
“Father Brighthopes ”’ and “ Martin Merrivale” has here united 
the excellences of both those stories, — avoiding what we were 
obliged to consider the faults of the latter, — in a capital account 
of pioneer life and frontier adventures, cast into the form of an 
attractive and natural fiction. There is an exceedingly lifelike 
tone to the pictures, and a sentiment of healthy reverence and 
genial piety softening the more exciting passages. The volume is 
not a large one, and is well suited to engage the interest of the 
young. 

First Annual Report of the “ Guardian for Friendless Girls.” 
By Rev. J. T. Sarcent, Agent. — The account of this new form 
of philanthropy, designed for the rescue of friendless girls on the 
threshold of crime, is satisfactory and encouraging. The House 
is at No. 1099, Washington Street. The report, written in an 
earnest and cordial tone of sympathy, and of which every word 
(except ‘exploitering”) commends itself to our feelings and 
judgment, concludes thus : — 

‘“‘ By the prompt disposal of the girls in suitable places, as they come to 
us one after another, the number in occupancy at any one time seldom 


exceeds one-half the whole number we could accommodate; the outside 
demand for their service being nearly equal to the supply. 

«The services of an elderly, experienced, and kind-hearted matron, Mrs. 
Perley, have been secured in the place of Mrs. Whipple, whose past labors 
are gratetully appreciated by the managers, but who was constrained, by 
family circumstances, to resign her office. 

“The payment of rent; the compensation of services; the occasional 
‘costs of court;’ the bailing, boarding, and transfer of our several subjects 
and beneficiaries, and the various minor expenses therewith connected, few 
of which have been refunded as they might have been by their friends, — 
all of these must involve an outlay and expenditure; an acquisition of 
means, for which we feel assured a benevolent public will not allow us to 
plead in vain. 

«¢ And, while we gratefully acknowledge all past favors, we as confidently 
appeal to our friends for the continued and further expression of the same 
sympathy.” 


The Nazarite’s Vow ; a Temperance Address at San Francisco, 
by C. F, Winstow, M. D.,—especially and severely rebuking 
those ministers and professors of religion who are faithless to the 
cause of abstinence. The pamphlet is strong in moral sentiment, 
but not so strong in exegesis. 








